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CHAPTER XXV. 


Mrs. Sparsit, lying by to recover the tone | 


of her nerves in Mr. Bounderby’s retreat, 
| kept such a sharp look-out, night and day, 
| under her Coriolanian eyebrows, that her eyes, 

like a couple of lighthouses on an iron-bound 
' coast, might have warned all prudent mari- 

ners from that bold rock her Roman nose and 

the dark and craggy region in its neighbour- 
| hood, but for the placidity of her manner. 
| Although it was hard to believe that her 
| retiring for the night could be anything but 
| a form, so severely wide awake were those 
_ classical eyes of hers, and so impossible did 

it seem that her rigid nose could yield to any 
| relaxing influence, yet her manner of sitting, 
| smoothing her uncomfortable, not to say, 
| gritty, mittens (they were constructed of a 
| cool fabric like a meat-safe), or of ambling to 
unknown places of destination with her foot 
in her cotton stirrup, was so perfectly serene, 
| that most observers would have been 
| constrained to suppose her a dove, em- 
| bodied, by some freak of nature, in the 
| earthly tabernacle of a bird of the hook- 
| beaked order. 
She was a most wonderful woman for 
| prowling about the house. How she got 
from story to story, was a mystery beyond 
solution. A lady so decorous in herself, and 
so highly connected, was not to be suspected 
| of dropping over the bannisters or sliding 
| down them, yet her extraordinary facility of 
| locomotion suggested the wild idea. Another 
noticeable circumstance in Mrs, Sparsit was, 
| that she was never hurried. She would 
_ shoot with consummate velocity from the 
_ roof to the hall, yet would be in full posses- 
| sion of her breath and dignity on the moment 
| of her arrival there. Neither was she ever 
| Seen by human vision to go at a great pace. 
| She took very kindly to Mr. Harthouse, 
, and had some pleasant conversation with him 
| Soon after her arrival, She made him her 
| Stately curtsey in the garden, one morning 
| before breakfast. 

“It appears but yesterday, sir,” said Mrs. 





| Sparsit, “that I had the honor of receiving | 
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‘to wish to be made acquainted with Mr. 


Bounderby’s address,” 

“An occasion, I am sure, not to be for- 
gotten by myself in the course of Ages,” said 
Mr. Harthouse, inclining his head to Mrs, 
Sparsit with the most indolent of all possible 
airs, 

“We live in a singular world, sir,” said 
Mrs. Sparsit. 

“T have had the honor, by a coincidence 
of which I am proud, to have made a remark, 
similar in effect, though not so epigrammati- 
cally expressed.” 

“A singular world, I would say, sir,” 
pursued Mrs, Sparsit ; after acknowledging 
the compliment with a drooping of her dark 
eyebrows, not altogether so mild in its ex- 
pression as her voice was in its dulcet tones ; 
“as regards the intimacies we form at one 
time, with individuals we were quite ignorant 
of, at another. I recall, sir, that on that occa- 
sion you went so far as to say you were 
actually apprehensive of Miss Gradgrind.” 

“Your memory does me more honor than 
my insignificance deserves. I availed myself 
of your obliging hints to correct my timidity, 
and it is unnecessary to add that they were 
perfectly accurate. Mrs. Sparsit’s talent for 
—in fact for anything requiring accuracy— 
with a combination of strength of mind—and 
Family—is too habitually developed to admit 
of any question.” He was almost falling 
asleep over this compliment ; it took him so 
long to get through, and his mind wandered 
so much in the course of its execution. 

“You found Miss Gradgrind—I really can- 
not call her Mrs. Bounderby ; it’s very absurd 
of me—as youthful as I described her?” 
asked Mrs. Sparsit, sweetly. 

“You drew her portrait perfectly,” said 
Mr. Harthouse. “Presented her dead 
image.” 

“Very engaging, sir?” said Mrs. Sparsit, 
causing her mittens slowly to revolve over 
one another. 

“ Highly so.” 

“Tt used to be considered,” said Mrs, 
Sparsit, “that Miss Gradgrind was wanting 
in animation, but I confess she appears to me 
considerably and strikingly improved in that 
respect. Ay, and indeed here is Mr. Boun- 
derby!” cried Mrs. Sparsit, nodding her 
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talking and thinking of no one else. “How 
do you find yourself this morning, sir? Pray 
let us see you cheerful, sir.” 

Now, these persistent assuagements of his 
misery, and lightenings of his load, had by 
this time begun to have the effect of making 
Mr. Bounderby softer than usual towards Mrs. 
Sparsit, and harder than usual to most 
other people from his wife downward. So, 
when Mrs. Sparsit said with forced lightness 
of heart, “ You want your breakfast, sir, but 
I dare say Miss Gradgrind will soon be here 
to preside at the table,” Mr. Bounderby 
replied, “If I waited to be taken care of by 
my wife, ma’am, I believe you know pretty 
well I should wait till Doomsday, so I'll 
trouble you to take charge of the teapot.” 
Mrs. Sparsit complied, and assumed her old 
position at table. 

This again made the excellent woman vastly 
sentimental. She was so humble withal, that 
when Louisa appeared, she rose, protesting 
she never could think of sitting in that place 
under existing circumstances, often as she 
had had the honor of making Mr. Bounderby’s 
breakfast, before Mrs. Gradgrind—she begged 
pardon, she meant to say, Miss Bounderby 
—she hoped to be excused, but she really 
could not get it right yet, though she trusted 
to become familiar with it by and by—had 
assumed her present position. It was only 
(she observed) because Miss Gradgrind hap- 
pened to be a little late, and Mr. Bounderby’s 
time was so very precious, and she knew it of 
old to be so essential that he should break- 
fast to the moment, that she had’taken the 
liberty of complying with his request: long 
as his will had been a law to her. 

“There ! Stop where you are, ma’am,” said 
Mr. Bounderby, “stop where you are! Mrs. 
Bounderby will be very glad to be relieved of 
the trouble, I believe.” 

“Don’t say that, sir,” returned Mrs. 
Sparsit, almost with severity, “because that 
is very unkind to Mrs, Bounderby. And to 
be unkind is not to be you, sir.” 

“You may set your mind at rest ma’am.— 
You can take it very quietly, can’t you 
Loo?” said Mr. Bounderby, in a blustering 
way, to his wife. 

“ Of course. It is of no moment. Why should 
it be of any importance to me ?” 

“Why should it be of any importance to 
any one, Mrs. Sparsit, ma’am?” said Mr. 
Bounderby, swelling with a sense of slight. 
“You attach too much importance to these 
things, ma’am. By George, you'll be cor- 
rected in some of your notions here. You are 
old fashioned, ma’am. You are behind Tom 
Gradgrind’s children’s time.” 

“ What is the matter with you?” asked 
Louisa, coldly surprised. “What has given 
you offence ?” 

“Offence!” repeated Bounderby. “Do you 
suppose if there was any offence given me, I 
shouldn’t name it, and request to have it 
corrected? I am a straightforward man, 
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I believe. 
winds.” 

“TI suppose no one ever had occasion to 
think you too diffident, or too delicate,” 
Louisa answered him composedly: “I have 
never made that objection to you, either as a 
child or as a woman. I don’t understand 
what you would have.” 

“Have?” returned Mr. Bounderby. “ No- 
thing. Otherwise, don’t you, Loo Bounderby, 
know thoroughly well that I, Josiah Boun- 
derby of Coketown, would have it ?” 

She looked at him, as he struck the table 
and made the teacups ring, with a proud 
color in her face that was a new change, Mr, 
Harthouse thought. “You are incom- 
prehensible this morning,” said Louisa. “ Pray 
take no further trouble to explain yourself. I 
am not curious to know your meaning. What 
does it matter !” 

Nothing more was said on this theme, and 
Mr. Harthouse was soon idly gay on indifferent 
subjects. But, from this day, the Sparsit 
action upon Mr. Bounderby threw Louisa 
and James Harthouse more together, and 
strengthened the dangerous alienation from 
her husband and confidence against him 
with another, into which she had fallen by 
degrees so fine that she could not retrace 
themifshe tried. But, whether she ever tried 
or no, lay hidden in her own closed heart. 

Mrs. Sparsit was so much affected on this 
particular occasion, that, assisting Mr. Boun- 
derby to his hat after breakfast, and being 
then alone with him in the hall, she 
imprinted a chaste kiss upon his hand, mur- 
mured “my benefactor!” and retired, over- 
whelmed with grief. Yet it is an indubitable 
fact, within the cognizance of this history, 
that five minutes after he had left the house 
in the self-same hat, the same descendant of 
the Scadgerses and connexion by matrimony 
of the Powlers, shook her right-hand mitten 
at his portrait, made a contemptuous grimace 
at that work of art, and said “Serve you 
right, you Noodle, and I am glad of it!” 

Mr. Bounderby had not been long gone, 
when Bitzer appeared. Bitzer hadcome down 
by train, shrieking and rattling over the long 
line of arches that bestrode the wild country 
of past and present coal pits, with an express 
from Stone Lodge. It was a hasty note to 
inform Louisa, that Mrs. Gradgrind lay 
very ill. She had never been well, within her 
daughter’s knowledge ; but, she had declined 
within the last few days, had continued sink- 
ing all through the night, and was now as 
nearly dead, as her limited capacity of being 
in any state that implied the ghost of an in- 
tention to get out of it, allowed. 

Accompanied by the lightest of porters, 
fit colorless servitor at Death’s door when 
Mrs. Gradgrind knocked, Louisa rumbled to 
Coketown, over the coalpits past and present, 
and was whirled into its smoky jaws. She 
dismissed the messenger to his own devices, 
and rode away to her old home. 


I don’t go beating about for side- 
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She had seldom been there, since her mar- 
riage. Her father was usually sifting and 
sifting at his parliamentary cinder-heap in 
London (without being observed to turn up 
many precious articles among the rubbish), 
and was still hardat it in the national dust- 
yard. Her mother had taken it rather as a 
disturbance than otherwise, to be visited, 
as she reclined upon her sofa ; young people, 
Louisa felt herself all unfit for; Sissy she 
had never softened t6 again, since the night 
when the stroller’s child had raised her eyes | 





to look at Mr. Bounderby’s intended wife. | 
She had no inducements to go back, and had 
rarely gone. 

Neither, as she approached her old home | 
now, did any of the best influences of old | 
home descend upon her, The dreams of | 
childhood—its airy fables ; its graceful, beauti- | 
ful, humane, impossible adornments of the 
world beyond; so good to be believed in| 
once, so good to be remembered when out- | 
grown, for then the least among them rises to 
the stature of a great Charityin the heart, suf- 
fering little children to come into the midst of | 
it,and to keep with their pure hands a garden 
in the stony waysof this world, wherein it were 
better for all the children of Adam that they 
should oftener sun themselves, simple and trust- 
ful, and not worldly-wise—what had she to 
do with these? Remembrances of how she 
had journeyed to the little that she knew, by 
the enchanted roads of what she and millions 
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such a long time in getting down to her ears, 
that she might have been lying at the bot- 
tom of a well. The poor lady was nearer 
Truth than she ever had been: which had 
much to do with it. 

On being told that Mrs. Bounderby was 
there, she replied, at cross-purposes, that she 
had never called him by that name since he 
married Louisa; that pending her choice of 
an unobjectionable name, she ‘had called him 


'J ; and that she could not at present depart 


from that regulation, not being yet provided 
with a permanent substitute. Louisa had sat 
by her for some minutes, and had spoken to 
her often, before she arrived at a clear under- 
standing who it was. She then seemed to 
come to it all at once. 

“Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Gradgrind, 
“and I hope you are going on satisfactorily 
to yourself. It was all your father’s doing, 
He set his heart upon it. And he ought to 
know.” 

“T want to hear of you, mother; not of 


| myself.” 


“You want to hear of me, my dear? 
That’s something new, I am sure, when any- 
body wants to hear of me. Not at all well, 
Louisa. Very faint and giddy.” 

“ Are you in pain, dear mother ?” 

“T think there’s a pain somewhere in the 
room,” said Mrs, Gradgrind, “but I couldn’t 
positively say that I have got it.” 

After this strange speech, she lay silent 








of innocent creatures had hoped and ima-|for some time. Louisa, holding her hand, 
gined; of how, first coming upon Reason | could feel no pulse ; but kissing it, could see a 
through the tender light of Fancy, she had | slight thin thread of life in fluttering motion. 
seen it a beneficent god, deferring to gods as| “You very seldom see your sister,” said 
great as itself: not a grim Idol, cruel and | Mrs. Gradgrind. “She grows like you. I wish 
cold, with its victims bound hand to foot, and | you would look at her. Sissy, bring her here.” 
its big dumb shape set up with a sightless| She was brought, and stood with her hand 
stare, never to be moved by anything but so/in her sister’s. Louisa had observed her 
many calculated tons of leverage—what had| with her arm round Sissy’s neck, and she 
she to do with these? Her remembrances of | felt the difference of this approach. 
home and childhood, were remembrances of; “Do you see the likeness, Louisa ?” 
the drying up of every spring and fountain in | “Yes, mother. I should think her like 
her young heart as it gushed out. Thegolden|me. But” 
waters were not there. They were fowingfor| “Eh? Yes, I always say so,” Mrs. Grad- 
the fertilisation of the land where grapes are! grind cried, with unexpected quickness. 
gathered from thorns, and figs from thistles. |“ And that reminds me. I want to speak to 
She went, with a heavy, hardened kind of| you, my dear. Sissy, my good girl, leave us 
sorrow upon her, into the house and into her | alone a minute.” 
mother’s room. Sincethe timeofherleaving' Louisa had relinquished the hand; had 
home, Sissy had lived with the rest of the thought that her sister’s was a better and 
family on equal terms. Sissy was at her brighter face than hers had ever been ; had 
mother’s side ; and Jane, her sister, now ten seen in it, not without a rising feeling of 
or twelve years old, was in the room. /resentment, even in that place and at that 
There was great trouble before it could be | time, something of the gentleness of the other 
made known to Mrs. Gradgrind that her! face in the room: the sweet face with the 
eldest child was there. She reclined, propped | trusting eyes, made paler than watching and 
up, from mere habit, on a couch: as nearly | sympathy made it, by the rich dark hair. 











in her old usual attitude, as anything so help- | 
less could be kept in. She had positively | 
refused to take to her bed; on the ground that 
if she did, she would never hear thie last of it. 
Her feeble voice sounded so far away in 
her bundle of shawls, and the sound of 
another voice addressing her seemed to take | 


Left alone with her mother, Louisa saw 
her lying with an awful lull upon her face, 
like one who was floating away upon some 
great water, all resistance over, content to be 
carried down the stream. She put the 
shadow of a hand to her lips again, and 
recalled her. 
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“You were going to speak to me, mother.” 

“Eh? Yes, to be sure, my dear. You 
know your father is almost always away now, 
and therefore I must write to him about it.” 

“ About what,mother? Don’t be troubled. 
About what ?” 

“ You must remember, my dear, that when- 
ever I have said anything, on any subject, I 
have never heard the last of it ; and conse- 
quently, that I have long left off saying any- 
thing.” 

“I can hear you, mother.” But, it was only by 
dint of bending down her ear, and at the same 
time attentively watching the lips as they 
moved, that she could link such faint and 
broken sounds into any chain of connexion. 

“You learnt a great deal, Louisa, and so 
did your brother. Ologies of all kinds, from 
morning to night. Ifthere is any Ology left, 


of any description, that has not been worn to 
rags in this house, all I can say is, I hope 
I shall never hear its name.” 

“T can hear you, mother, when you have 
This, to keep her from 


strength to go on.” 
floating away. 

“But there’s something—not an Ology at 
all—that your father has missed, or forgotten, 
Louisa. I don’t know what it is. I have often 
sat with Sissy near me, and thought about it. 
I shall never get its name now. But your 
father may. It makes me restless. I want to 
write to him, to find out for God’s sake, what 
itis. Give me a pen, give me a pen.” 

Even the power of restlessness was gone, 
except from the poor head, which could just 
turn from side to side. 

She fancied, however, that her request had 
been complied with, and that the pen she 
could not have held was in her hand, It 
matters little what figures of wonderful no- 
meaning she began to trace upon her wrap- 
pers. The hand soon stopped in the midst 
of them; the light that had always been 
feeble and dim behind the weak transpa- 
rency, went out; and even Mrs. Gradgrind, 
emerged from the shadow in which man 
walketh and disquieteth himself in vain, 
took upon her the dread solemnity of the 
sages and patriarchs. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Mrs. Sparsit’s nerves being slow to re- 
cover their tone, the worthy woman made 
a stay of some weeks in duration at Mr. 
Bounderby’s retreat, where, notwithstanding 
her anchorite turn of mind based upon her 
becoming consciousness of her altered sta- 
tion, she resigned herself, with noble forti- 
tude, to lodging, as one may say, in clover, 
and feeding on the fat of the land. During 
the whole term of this recess from the 
guardianship of the Bank, Mrs. Sparsit was 
a pattern of consistency ; continuing to take 
such pity on Mr. Bounderby to his face, as is 
rarely taken on man, and to call his portrait 
a Noodle to its face, with the greatest acri- 
mony and contempt. 
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Mr. Bounderby, having got it into his 
explosive composition that Mrs. Sparsit was 
a highly superior woman to perceive that he 
had that general cross upon him in his 
deserts (for he had not yet settled what it 
was), and further that Louisa would have 
objected to her as a frequent visitor if it 
had comported with his greatness that she 
should object to anything he chose to do, 
resolved not to lose sight of Mrs. Sparsit 
easily. So, when her nerves were strung up 
to the pitch of again consuming sweetbreads 
in solitude, he said to her at the dinner- 
table,: on the day before her departure, 
“Ttell you what, ma’am; you shall come 
down here of a Saturday while the fine 
weather lasts, and stay till Monday.” To 
which Mrs. Sparsit returned, in effect, though 
not of the Mahommedan persuasion: “ ‘T'o 
hear is to obey.” 

Now, Mrs. Sparsit was not a poetical 
woman ; but she took an idea, in the nature 
of an allegorical fancy, into her head. Much 
watching of Louisa, and much consequent 
observation of her impenetrable demeanor, 
which keenly whetted and sharpened Mrs, 
Sparsit’s edge, must have given her as it 
were a lift, in the way of inspiration. She 
created in her mind a mighty Staircase, with 
a dark pit of shame and ruin at the bottom ; 
and down these stairs, from day to day and 
hour to hour, she saw Louisa coming. 

It became the business of Mrs. Sparsit’s 
life, to look up at the staircase, and to 
watch Louisacoming down. Sometimes slowly, 
sometimes quickly, sometimes several steps 
at one bout, sometimes stopping, never turn- 
ing back. If she had once turned back, it 
might have been the death of Mrs. Sparsit in 
spleen and grief. 

She had been descending steadily, to the 
day, and on the day, when Mr. Bounderby 
issued the weekly invitation recorded above. 
Mrs. Sparsit was in good spirits, and inclined 
to be conversational. 

“ And pray, sir,” said she, “if I may ven- 
ture to ask a question appertaining to any 
subject on which you show reserve—which is 
indeed hardy in me, for I well know you 
have a reason for everything you do—have 
you received intelligence respecting the 
robbery ?” 

“Why, ma’am, no; not yet. Under the 
circumstances, I didn’t expect it yet. Rome 
wasn’t built in a day, ma’am,” 

“Very true, sir,” said Mrs. Sparsit, shaking 
her head. 

“Nor yet in a week, ma’am.” 

“No, indeed, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, 
with an air of melancholy. 

“In a similar manner,” said Bounderby, 
“T can wait, you know. If Romulus and 
Remus could wait, Josiah Bounderby can 
wait. They were better off in their youth 
than 1 was, however. They had a she wolt 
for a nurse; JZ had only a she wolf for a 
grandmother, She didn’t give any milk, 
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ma’am ; she gave bruises. 
Alderney at that.” 

“ Ah!” Mrs. Sparsit sighed and shuddered. 

“No, ma’am,” continued Bounderby, “I 
have not heard anything more about it. It’s 
in hand, though ; and young Tom, who rather 
sticks to business at present—something new 
for him ; he hadn’t the schooling J had—is 
helping. My injunction is, Keep it quiet, 
and let it seem to blow over. Do what you 
like under the rose, but don’t give a sign of 
what you’re about ; or half a hundred of ’em 
will combine together and get this fellow who 
has bolted, out of reach for good. Keep it 
quiet, and the thieves will grow in confi- 
dence by little and little, and we shall have 
em.” 

“Very sagacious indeed, sir,’ said Mrs. 
Sparsit. “Very interesting. The old woman 
you mentioned, sir - 

“The old woman I mentioned, ma’am,” 
said Bounderby, cutting the matter short, as 
it was nothing to boast about, “is not laid 
hold of; but, she may take her oath she will be, 
if that is any satisfaction to her villainous old 
mind. In the mean time, ma’am, I am of 
opinion, if you ask me my opinion, that the 
less she is talked about, the better.” 

That same evening, Mrs. Sparsit, in her 
chamber window, resting from her packing 
operations, looked towards her great staircase 
and saw Louisa still descending. 

She sat by Mr. Harthouse, in an alcove in 
the garden, talking very low. He stood 
leaning over her, as they whispered together, 
and his face almost touched her hair. “If not 
quite !” said Mrs. Sparsit, straining her hawk’s 
eyes to the utmost. Mrs. Sparsit was too distant 
to hear a word of their discourse, or even to 
know that they were speaking softly, other- 
wise than from the expression of their figures ; 
but what they said was this : 

“You recollect the man, Mr. Harthouse ?” 

“Oh, perfectly !” 

“His face, and his manner, and what he 
said ?” 

“Perfectly. And an infinitely dreary person 
he appeared to me to be. Lengthy and prosy 
in the extreme. It was very knowing to 
hold forth, in the hunrble-virtue school of 
eloquence ; but, I assure you I thought at 
the time, ‘ My good fellow, you are over-doing 
this !’” 

“Tt has been very difficult to me to think ill 
of that man.” 

“My dear Louisa—as Tom says.” Which 
he never did say. “You know no good of 
the fellow ?” 

“ No, certainly.” 

“Nor of any other such person ?” 

“How can J,” she returned, with more of 
her first manner on her than he had lately 
seen, “when I know nothing of them, men 
or women ?” 

“My dear Mrs. Bounderby! Then con- 
sent to receive the submissive representation 
of your devoted friend, who knows some- 
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thing of several varieties of his excellent 
fellow-creatures— for excellent they are, 
I have no doubt, in spite of such little foibles 
as always helping themselves to what they 
can get hold of. This fellow talks. Well; 
every fellow talks. His professing morality 
only deserves a moment’s consideration, as 
being a very suspicious circumstance. All 
sorts of humbugs profess morality, from the 
House of Commons to the House of Correction, 
except our people ; it really is that exception 
which makes our people quite reviving. You 
saw and heard the case. Here was a com- 
mon man, pulled up extremely short by my 
esteemed friend Mr. Bounderby—who, as we 
know, is not possessed of that delicacy 
which would soften so tight a hand. The 
common man was injured, exasperated, left 
the house grumbling, met somebody who 
proposed to him to go in for some share in this 
Bank business, went in, put something in his 
pocket which had nothing in it before, and 
relieved his mind extremely. Really he 
would have been an uncommon, instead of a 
common, man, if he had not availed himself of 
such an opportunity. Or he may have made 
it altogether, if he had the cleverness, Equally 
probable !” 

“T almost feel as though it must be bad in 
me,” returned Louisa, after sitting thought- 
ful awhile, “to be so ready to agree with 
you, and to be so lightened in my heart by 
what you say.” 

“T only say what is reasonable ; nothing 
worse. Ihave talked it over with my friend 
Tom morethan once—of course I remain on 
terms of perfect confidence with Tom—and 
he is quite of my opinion, and I am quite of 
his. Will you walk ?” 

They strolled away, among the lanes be- 
ginning to be indistinct in the twilight—she 
leaning on his arm—and she little thought 
how she was going down, down, down, Mrs, 
Sparsit’s staircase. 

Night and day, Mrs. Sparsit kept it stand- 
ing. When Louisa had arrived at the 
bottom and disappeared in the gulf, it might 
fall in upon her if it would ; but, until then, 
there it was to be, a Building, before Mrs. 
Sparsit’s eyes. And there Louisa always 
was, upon it, Always gliding down, down, 


| down. 


Mrs. Sparsit saw James Harthouse come 
and go; she heard of him here and there ; 
she saw the changes of the face he had 
studied ; she, too, remarked to a nicety how 
and when it clouded, how and when it 
cleared ; she kept her black eyes wide open, 
with no touch of pity, with no touch of com- 
punction, all absorbed in interest ; but, in the 
interest of seeing her, ever drawing with no 
hand to stay her, nearer and nearer to the 
bottom of this new Giants’ Staircase. 

With all her deference for Mr. Bounderby, 
as contradistinguished from his portrait, 
Mrs. Sparsit had not the smallest intention 
of interrupting the descent. Eager to see it 
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accomplished, and yet patient, she waited 
for the last fall as for the ripeness and 
fulness of the harvest of her hopes. Hushed 
in expectancy, she kept her wary gaze upon 
the stairs ; and seldom so much as darkly 
shook her right mitten (with her fist in it), 
at the figure coming down. 


HER MAJESTY’S CONSULAR 
SERVICE. 


THERE are one or two important consulates 
in the Levant about to become vacant ; and 
as it is a very sensible proverb which tells us 
that prevention is better than cure, I shall fe 
on to say a few words upon this subject. To 
understand clearly, however, the duties and 
precise vee of our consuls in this part of 
the world, it will be necessary to go back a 
little. 

Bad as the state of Turkey still is, it was for- 





merly very much worse. The Greeks had given 
the Turks such an indifferent opinion of the 
Christian world that they looked upon ourrace | 
as a species of game it was lawful to hunt. Un-| 
believers had, therefore, neither justice nor 
merey to expect from the followers of the | 
Prophet. Thus, if one Frank did wrong, the | 
cadi not only punished the sinner, but every | 
other Frank who was to be found. Ships) 
were stopped on the high seas in time of 
peace, and made to deliver up their cargoes 
and cabin boys ; sometimes the ships also | 
were taken. Turkish officers not only exacted 
arbitrary taxes and customs dués, but they | 
levied them as often as they pleased. They 
would not give receipts for money paid to| 
them ; and tax-gatherers who had nothing to | 
do, were calling on the Franks all day long. 
Merchants were compelled to exchange their 
money for the debased currency of Turkey, | 
and to take it at its nominal value. There 
were all sorts of vexatious monopolies. Mer- 
chants were obliged to sell their goods to 
Turks, in preference to better paymasters. 
Whenever the Sultan wished to reward a 
favourite, he was apt to give him a charter to 
annoy the Franks in some way. Even the 
lowest employments in private houses were 
disposed of by law. All commercial travellers 
were Jews ; and if one of them was turned 
away for misconduct or dishonesty, he had 
a claim for indemnity, and was able to enforce 
it. Turks pretended to have bills of exchange 
upon Frankish merchants, and insisted on 
being paid on their mere assertion to that 
effect. Franks were often detained in cap- 
tivity, under pretence of making them 
discharge the debts which they did not owe ; 
if they refused to ransom themselves, the 
Turks stormed and plundered their houses. 
If a Frank had ever had any charge brought 
against him, the cadi reopened the case when- 
ever he felt in the humour, till that Frank’s life 
became a weariness, and he was obliged to buy 
the cadi off. If a Turk brought a charge 
against a Frank, the latter was not allowed 
time to prove his innocence ; if he had wit- 





nesses on the spot, their evidence was inad- 
missible by law. One Frank was not unfre- 
quently even put to death for the sins of 
another. The Turkish tribunals insisted that 
all the parties to a suit should appear in person ; 
so that a troublesome fellow might take up 
the whole of a busy man’s time by bringing 
the absurdest charges against him. Many 
persons made a trade of this, and it was not 
a bad business in a lucrative point of view, 
The cadi decided all questions with a lofty 
contempt of evidence ; and as even the man 
who gained a process paid the expenses of it, 
there was no punishment for the most wanton 
malice. The giving and receiving of presents 
was also a gigantic evil; they were required 
upon all occasions, and they were merely an 
authorised species of robbery. 

At last, after centuries of the most extra- 
ordinary patience, the Christian powers began 
to take heart, and to make treaties for the 
prevention of these things. The result was 
the gradual blossoming into fuller and fuller 
flower of the Levant consuls. I shall, however, 
for the present, limit these remarks toour own. 

The British consul in the Levant is en- 
trusted with both civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion. Fortunately, he has not the power of 
awarding capital punishment; but he has 
almost every other. He may banish, dishonour, 
imprison, and fine at pleasure ; he is banker, 
notary, arbitrator, judge, priest, registrar, and 
administrator of dead men’s goods. Untold 
property is confided to his care; the many 
interests of travellers and merchants are al- 
most entirely entrusted to him. Finally, he 
has power to enforce attendance at his office 
by a fine. He is recommended to prefer 
summary decisions, and not to give his mind 
to juries. 

The British consul has such weight and 
authority among the Turks that he may cause 
almost any amount of mischief unchecked. 
There is no press to watch his doings ; ng 
society to cry shame on him; no means by 
which an ignorant Maltese or Ionian can 
make a grievance known or obtain redress ; 
there is, indeed, no control of any kind over 
your British consul ; and a very august and 
singular personage he has become in conse- 
quence. If we grant that your British con- 
sul is always a high-minded and conscientious 
man (and I am not doubting it), it must still 
be borne in mind, he has to deal with a 
numerous class of persons who speak no 
English, and whose depositions he is obliged 
to receive through dragomen who are not 
always honest, and whom he cannot always 
understand, He has to decide cases, also, 
where every effort is made to deceive him ; 
where evidence is often particularly difficult 
to sift ; and thus, however upright himself, 
your British consul is often made the involun- 
tary instrument of cruel wrong. I know that 
this is not the tenor of the reports sent in 
some time ago by the consuls to the Foreign 
Office ; but I have seen the system at work. 
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“ Her Majesty’s Government,” indeed, “ ex-| 


pect” that your British consul “ will exercise 
great caution in using the large powers con- 

ded to him ;” but, lest this language should 
seem a littlerough, “ Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment” courteously adds that it “will always 
be disposed to place the best construction ” 
on a consul’s conduct, “and will make all 
due allowance for the errors into which he 
may inadvertently fall.” 

Now, all this is very polite and pee ; but 
notquiteright. Personsshould not 
fall into errors which may be avoided ; 
and they should be punished if they do 
so. It is not sufficient for “Her Majesty’s 
Government” to “trust that powers so exten- 
sive will be used with prudence and modera- 
tion.” It is their imperative duty to provide 
that they shall not be otherwise used, by 
appointing them to be wielded by proper and 
efficient persons, learned in the laws they 
are called upon to administer. 

I can recall severalinstan5esof consuls, inthe 
Levant alone, who have been bankrupt traders. 
Iattach no ungenerousshame to the mere fact 
of a man’s having been, at some time in his 
life, a bankrupt trader ; but I think we have a 
right to insist that a man who was unable to 
attend satisfactorily to his own affairs, shall not 
be entrusted withthoseof the public, The rest 
of the consuls it isneedless tosay,in the Levant, 
as well as elsewhere, have received their ap- 
pointments through patronage, and I cannot, at 
this moment, remember a _ distinguished 
name among them. White gloves and pedi- 
grees are not wanted in the consular service ; 
we have already too many of them elsewhere. 
We want plain, sensible men, who have been 


brought up to the business—not persons who | 


have taken to it because they have failed in 
other occupations ; and no considerable place 
should ever be confided to a man who has not 
given some public and obvious proofs of his 


capacity. What are commonly called “snug | 


berths” should be rewards for hard work, or 
premiums to ablemen. They should not be 
gratuities to idlers, whose only qualification 
is that of having toadied or worried some per- 
son of influence. 

I would be clearly understood as by no means 
wishing to lessen the powers confided to con- 
suls in the present state of Turkey ; but we 
ought to have a better guarantee for their 
proper use. No man left perfectly alone 
should ever have much power in his hands, 
for all are alike liable to failure or to human 
weakness, 

Firstly, it seems to me that all con- 
suls should be required to have a thorough 
knowledge of the laws and language of the 
country to which they may be sent, as well as 
of theirown. This is not requiring a very 
high standard of education for appointments 
so well paid and responsible. It should be 
further ordered that no interpreters should 
be employed in consulates, but such as 
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thoroughly understand English. I would 
suggest, also, that they be officially paid, and 
that they be nominated by the crown. 

The interpreter, cancelier, or dragoman, 
for he has all these names, might be made a 
very valuable officer ina consulate. He might 
control any misconduct of a consul, com- 
pletely. He isa sort of justice’s clerk ; he 
manages all affairs with the local authori- 
ties; the whole business of his consulate 
passes through his hands. He is the guide, 
philosopher, and friend, the tongue ak ears, 
of his consul. 

In French consulates, therefore, the can- 
celier has distinct important functions; while 
we, who delight to throw all power, might, 
majesty, and money into the hands of one 
man, do not even pay or acknowledge him. 
The British cancelier is usually a gaunt, 
hungry young man, rather out at elbows, who 
has been, at some time or other, servant to 
the consul or his friend, and whose bread and 
character usually depend on his pleasing a 
man who may be, or may not be, little better 
than a blockhead. 

The French cancelier, among other 
duties, is bound, under fine, to register and 
transmit to the Secretary of State any com- 
plaint made to him against the consul, A 
French consul may be cited before his can- 
celier, and even judged. Your British con- 
sul, however can only be compared to the 
King of the Cannibal Islands, and there is no 
present remedy against him. 

The property and deposits of French sub- 
jects are kept in a strong box with two locks 
to it. One remains in the possession of 
the consul; the other is kept by the can- 
celier. Neither can go alone to finger other 
people’s money unperceived. But British 
consulates are subject to no regulations 
on this matter ; and a most disgraceful case 
has lately occurred ofone of our officers having 
dishonoured our flag by the embezzlement of 
some six hundred pounds of poor people’s 
money. The affair became, indeed, publicly 
notorious, and he was dismissed ; but I am 
unable to perceive that this makes the exist- 
ing state of things any better. 

I am not setting up the French service as a 
model, for I think many of their arrange- 
ments both intricate and inconvenient. I am 
simply trying to suggest a few practical hints, 

I am now also going to touch upon a very 
tender question. Itis that of fees; and 1 say 
they ought to be abolished. The proper salaries 
of consuls would be much better Ewe for 
at home by special taxes, than by allowing such 


a crying abuse to go on afty longer. For what 
happens? Nine times in ten the consul him- 
self does not deign to touch his fees, and he 
hands them over to somebody who very often 
touches too much. They afford.a premium to 
delays and vexations in civil suits brought 


before consuls; and they often occasion 
serious altercations with sea-captains, who 
are disposed to pay less and to charge their 
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employers more. I know that there is a 
Table of Fees hung up in all consular 
offices ; but several of the items specified 
in it leave very large margins. Consular 
servants sometimes profit by these, so do sea- 
captains. By permitting fees also, we are 
lending our authority to the system of pass- 
port : exactions which we have not scrupled | 
to condemn elsewhere. The fees in places) 
like Constantinople and St. Petersburg are an 
abuse quite startling. They amount to thou- 
sands of pounds a year. And I know of one 
English consulate in America, where the 
salary is two hundred pounds a year, and the 
fees one thousand six hundred pounds. 

Now, this is merely deceiving that excel- 
lent pubiic servant Mr. Hume. If a! 
consul is worth one thousand six hun- 
dred pounds a year, let him have it by all 
means, but let him have it openly. Do not 
permit him to figure in the list as receiving 
but one-eighth of his actual pay ; for this is 
an insult to Mr. Hume’s understanding, and 
may reasonably surprise him into rough mea-| 
sures. To conclude this branch of my subject, 
consular fees have been allowed to become a 
hoary abuse ; and they are a disgrace to the | 
service, for it is an wncourteous supposition 
to assume that English gentlemen would not 
do their work properly unless paid by the 
piece. 

Having said thus much on the one side, I 
have now to make a few observations on 
the other. Consuls are subject to several 
offensive regulations ; and somebody at the 
Foreign Office has drawn up a list of ques- 
tions for them to answer on the first of 
every January, which would put to shame 
a school-boy of ten years old. 

Then it is not proper to tell a body of 
English gentlemen (as the Consular Instruc- 
tions do thrice) that they shall not correspond 
with respectable people in their own country 
on any subject they may understand suffi-| 
ciently to make their ideas valuable. <A 
man’s ideas are his property. If they are 
sound and practical, they cannot be known 
too widely; if they are otherwise, he will 
soon grow tired of offering that which nobody 
will receive. 

I see, with perfect astonishment, that the 
Consular Instructions forbid all correspond- 
ence on public affairs with so respectable a 
body as Lloyd’s, to whom: trustworthy news 
~ is of the highest importance. I confess that I 
am unable to understand why a consul 
should not be free to work in off hours in the 
trade he understands best, as well as any 
other man. It will be quite time enough 
to punish him when he slights his official 
duties. 

Truths cannot be known too widely, or 
guaranteed by authority too respectable. The 
public ought not to be obliged to feed on 
falsehood, and be sneered at for their igno- 
rance, if on the one side there are persons 
in their pay able and willing to teach them, 





(Conducted by 
and on the other, they are desirous to learn, 
It is from the idle communications of people 
who know nothing, that a general and absurd 
system of mystification is kept up; even 
Downing Street can have no anid gua- 
rantee for the soundness of its information 
about a country, when it is content to receive 
it only through the fuddled wits of some 
silly old gentleman, who may be, and often is, | 
most miserably mistaken. 

It would be ungraceful, and, I believe sin- 
cerely, wrong in fact, to suppose that Her 
Majesty’s Government ever demand or ofier | 
anything to a foreign state which ought not | 
to be known as widely as possible for the true 
interests of all parties. One thing is quite 
certain, that in our days no act of any govern- 
ment can be entirely concealed; and, as the 
case stands, we are always getting the wrong 
side of things, and so starting at shadows, 

We ought not to be compelled to blunder 
on ‘n the dark, till the meeting of Parliament, 
about public events affecting the prosperity 
and happiness of thousands; and at last to 


; receive only some explanation sufficiently un- 


satisfactory from a Minister who may not 
always have rightly understood the commu- 


| nications made to him. 


Iam unable also to perceive why we the pub- 
lic, should be obliged to take the uncontrolled 
statements of a Fiddlededee or a Tweedledum 
about any important event ; even if Govern- 
ment has been so unwise as to appoint 
such persons to serious employments. Let 
us, at all events, hear what people have 
to say who are placed in positions equally 
favourable for judging. A man should not 
be hopelessly snuffed out because he is in a 
petty post. We should be always ready 
to hear everybody who has anything to 
say, by which we may perhaps be saved from 
a national imprudence. If petty officers can 
show proofs of notable abilities, the door 
should not be closed to them, and the advan- 
tage of their judgment and capacity lost to 
us because they are petty officers, They 
should not be soured and rendered useless by 
seeing noodles of ancient family walking 
constantly over their heads, until they are 
rendered bald by the soles of those noodles’ 
boots. 

In a word, let us not endeavour to im- 
prison the mind of a clever man because 
he is a petty officer. Let the race be fair 
among all public men; and as the press is 
the people’s parliament, where all have a 
voice, let all be heard who are worth 
hearing. 

The only possible advantage of the other 
system is, that persons like Lord Fiddlededee 
may be allowed to get into scrapes without 
being found out in time to save us from the 
consequences of their folly ; and indeed our 
surprise is great, that while in England alk 
affairs of importance are honestly submitted 
to the consideration of both houses of Parlia- 
ment, abroad, we are content to confide them 
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to the puzzled wits of some poor old man 
who has wriggled himself and his peerage 
into a place for which he is notoriously 
unfit. 

In conclusion, I will endeavour to answer 
the arguments of those persons who wish to 
| join the consular and diplomatic services ; 
by stating my idea of the true functions 
of each. Their business appears to me 
as different as that of the cabinet minister 
who frames a law, and the magistrate who 
executes it. The business of the diplomatist 
is to collect and digest information from 
many quarters; and to negotiate treaties 
and conventions based on various and con- 
flicting data. 

The sphere of the consul is altogether 
eonfined to the affairs of a sea-port town ; 
and he is, therefore, seldom in a position to 
form quite a sound judgment upon a subject 
of general interest. His duty is to collect 
facts, to see ideas in action, to judge of their 
effects, and to report upon them. He is a 
doer, and a man of business. 

The duties of diplomacy, properly under- 
stood, will be continually varying: now, there 
will be a commercial treaty which requires 
one man; now, a peace congress, which 
requires another; on one occasion the qua- 
rantine regulations will require discussion ; 
upon another the international copyright 
question, or a new postal treaty. 

To leave one diplomatist, therefore, always 
at the same place, to attend to all our wants 
there, is as unwise a proceeding as to require 
the functions of cook, boots, and hostler in 
a large hotel, to be performed by the same 
person. But the functions of consuls are 
settled and determined. They are every- 
where and always the same ; and they require 
a certain species of knowledge which can 
only be acquired by practice. 

I would suggest that some such regula- 
tions as the following should be drawn up, 
in the shape of general instructions -to 
consuls ; and that they should be directed : 

1. To celebrate Divine Service on Sundays 
in places where there is no chaplain or 
British clergyman. 

2. To notify all circumstances which may 
interfere with the accuracy of the Admiralty 
charts, as soon as possible after the time of 
their occurrence. 

3. To report on the state of local trade, 
manufactures, arts, industry, agriculture, and 
commerce generally. i 

4. To examine into, and report upon, the 
value of all useful inventions or improve- 
ments in art or science. 

5. To state the annual produce of the dis- 
trict in which they reside ; whether in wool, 
cotton, corn, cattle, wine, tobacco, manufac- 
tures, &c.; to observe upon any increase or 
decrease of the same. To state the local con- 
sumption of such produce, together with the 
quantity exported, and where exported. To 
state the average current prices of such pro- 
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duce, with the reasons which are apt to influ- 
ence them. 

6. To report upon the yearly increase or 
decrease of local population and riches. If 
such information as the foregoing be only to 
be obtained with difficulty, such difficulty 
should be overcome at almost any expense of 
time and trouble; for no facts can be more 
entirely necessary to a safe and progressive 
commercial policy. 

7. To make the covering despatches of such 
returns contain something of more importance 
than the usual truism that the writer has the 
honour to be, with the highest respect, the 
most obedient humble servant of his official 
chief for the time being. To endeavour to 
link causes with facts, and try, at least, to ob- 
serve sufficiently, during twelve months, to 
be able to communicate a few pregnant facts 
on the thirty-first of December. To give, indeed, 
a plain useful report on the state of the 
consular district ; putting forth opinions on 
things which might be done with advantage, 
or should be left undone ;—a suggestive, 
thoughtful, and business-like report—some- 
thing better than mere red tape ;—a report 
in which the writer shall be allowed to speak 
out his ideas like an honest man, instead of 
being shackled as an official. 

8. To give receipts, stamped with the con- 
sular stamp of office, for all fees (till their 
final and necessary abolition), and especially 
to register them; noting on the receipts 
given in what book and page among the 
archives such registration may be found, in 
case of reasonable demur on the part of ship- 
owners or others, and to prevent fraud. 

9. If fees are still to be allowed, to subject 
them to a better system of examination and 
control, especially in bankruptcy cases, in 
which they have been known to amount to 
thirty-five per cent. on the sum total realised 
by the sales. 

10. To cause all fees to be collected under 
proper supervision, and transmitted by bills 
of exchange to the Treasury, instead of form- 
ing a part of the consular perquisites. 

11. To write all despatches on thin strong 
paper, such as that used for foreign bills of 
exchange, or bankers’ correspondence, instead 
of thethick heavy blue foolscap now employed, 
and which more than quadruples the neces- 
sary expense of postage ; in all ordinary caseg, 
to use Official wafers instead of sealing-wax ; 
and to condense all despatches not referring to 
topics of immediate interest into a quarterly 
or even annual report under one cover, for the 
same reason. 

I would suggest also: 

12. That plain dealing shouldabolish the enor- 
mous expense of Queen’s messengers, as part 
of a bygone and ridiculous system, seeing 
that in these days no possible circumstance 
could transpire between friendly nations 
which cannot be communicated through the 
post, or ought to be kept secret, and which 
ought not to be known as widely as possible, 
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13. That a premium should be offered for | takes a quarter of an hour to put together 


official envelopes and fastenings to despatches, 
which shall prevent the possibility of their 
“being opened without detection. That they 
should then be confided to the honour of 
foreign governments, and sent through the 
post on all ordinary occasions. As much 
security would be offered in this case as under 
the present more costly system; for it is 
obvious that a government disposed to incur 
the consequences of discovery would have 
little hesitation in seizing the papers of a mes- 
senger, either by fraud or force. If no means 
can be found by the ingenious stationers of 
Britain, by which a safe envelope shall be 
made for important despatches, perhaps we | 
have already an old plan which would puzzle 
the cleverest scoundrel who ever lent the aid 
of his cunning to the worst foreign post-offices. 
If the envelope be made of thin paper, and 


the control of which they would be as mis- 
| placed as when formerly under the direction 


| polities just now, the less consuls add to the 





closed first with a wafer and then with sealing | 
wax the precaution is complete, for the means | 
used to melt the wax (a thin stream of gas) | 


will harden the wafer ; and the means used | able opinions on politics. I know there are 


to soften the wafer will, of course, have no 
effect upon the wax. However, if to this pre- 
caution youadd a thread, passing round the 
despatch and fastening under the wafer ; and | 
if, subsequently the person to whom the) 
despatch is really addressed cuts the said | 
envelope open on the address side any attempt 
to tamper with the fastening on the other 
will be at once ascertained by the par- 
tial burning or division of the thread. If| 
there should still be persons so mayste-| 
rious as to be dissatisfied with these means, | 
there is still another method of securing | 
secrecy, which is far beyond all dispute. | 
Let despatches be enclosed in little leather | 


| entirely freed from the control of embassies, to 





covers fastened with patent locks (the famous | 
American lock, or Chubb’s, or Mordan’s | 
enigma locks would be unimpeachable keepers | 
of secrets). If one set of keys were kept! 
at the Foreign Office, and the duplicate keys | 
by officials abroad, and the patent of the lock 
fixed upon purchased for government, we 
should be gainers of a great many thousands 
a year. If anybody should conceive such a 
consideration beneath the dignity of a great 
nation, I beg most respectfully to disagree 
with him. Whether it may suit patrons and 
boroughmongers ; whether it may beagreeable 
to opera girls, to my lord’s valet, or to my 
lady’s maid who gets her fashions from 
Paris by the courier, is altogether another 
question. 

14. It would be well to adopt a better 
system in preserving official archives. If 

espatches were kept flat, in book form, 
instead of creased and folded, they might 
be kept in much less space, and preserved 
more easily from the effects of time and dust. 
If they were bound together in yearly books 
and properly indexed, reference to any parti- 
cular despatch would be infinitely easier than 





now, when it has to be hunted out from a 
clumsy bundle, tied with red tape, and which 





again whenever disturbed. 

15. I would recommend that consuls shouid 
be placed under the orders of the Board of 
Trade, rathér than the Foreign Office, under 


of the Colonial Office. The fact is, no nation 
ever sorted and divided the public worse | 
than we do. The most liberal nation in the 
world, in other respects, we are all for non- 
sense and despotism in our offices. It would | 
be impossible to give the shadow of a reason 
for more than half the odd things we witness 
with such pride and complacency in Downing 
Street and its dependencies, 

16. Political despatches only should be 
addressed to the Foreign Office ; and, as the 
world generally is a great deal too busy about 





hubbub on ordinary occasions the better. A 
gentleman living in a seaport town is seldom 
placed very advantageously for giving valu- 


exceptions, but this is the rule. 
17. I would recommend that consuls be | 





avoid disputes and ill-feeling ; although they 
should be directed to forward all despatches 
under flying seal through the embassy for the 


|information and guidance of the public ser- | 


vants belonging to it. 

There are other regulations so necessary || 
and obvious that I blush to be obliged to call 
attention to them. They are: 

18. That no consuls be ever appointed 
who are not acquainted with the language of | 
the country to which they are sent. That 
none but persons who have passed an exa- 
mination in civil and criminal law, and are |i 
of mature age, should ever be appointed to 
the important consular magistracies of the 
Levant ; and that in all cases a thorough 
knowledge of the laws and _ regulations 
affecting trade shall be deemed indis- 
pensable. 

19. That consuls in the Levant be allowed 
to charge in their accounts such expenses as 
they may be conscientiously obliged to incur 
in the discharge of their magisterial duties ; 
especially in procuring the attendance of 
witnesses, and for medical examinations, and 
advice in cases of criminal assault, lest con- 
suls should sometimes be found whose 
straitened circumstances compel them to 
shrink from taking all possible means to 
seek truth ; and to support the honour and 
dignity of British law in those countries 
where we have been mercifully allowed to 
establish it. 

20. That an experienced clerk be appointed 
to all consulates, to be joint custodian 
with the consul of all deposits and sums re- 
ceived on behalf of British subjects; and to 
give joint receipts for the same, stamped with 


the consular stamp. This —_ in French 
consulates is justly considered so important 
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that it is never, under any circumstances, 
permitted to remain vacant. 

21. If it should be urged that the qualities 
necessary to make a useful consul cannot 
often be found in a good linguist, and that | 
the world is not entirely made up of Admir- 
able Crichtons, let us at least provide that 
the consul’s clerk shall be a linguist, and 
specially informed on the nature of the work 
required of him. It might perhaps also be 
well to separate distinctly the career of con- 
sul and clerk, as is done in other services, 
to prevent rivalry. 

22. A certain number of young men should 
be educated, specially for the consular service, 
as in France and Germany. After they have 
passed fitting examinations and attained a 
reasonable age, they should be eligible for 
employment as acting consuls. 

23. No person should ever be allowed to 
officiate as acting consul (in the absence of 
that funetionary) unless he have previously 
passed an examination, or served three years 
in a consulate. The boys sometimes sent to 
mind the great British consulates in the 
Levant bring discredit and ridicule on the 
service. It is at once wrong also and absurd 
to place the serious interests of a whole com- 
munity under the protection of a lad of 
nineteen, who can possibly have no one 
quality for acquitting himself properly of so 
grave a responsibility. 

24. Such a regulation, also, would prevent 
the erying abuse of those private arrange- 
ments by whicha consul may, and sometimes 
does, recommend an unfit person to replace 
him during his absence, upon an understand- 
ing that he will refund all or part of the 
allowance awarded by Government for such 
service, and deducted from the consul’s 
salary. The French have a wholesome dread 
of family embassies and consulates. They 
have all sorts of regulations to prevent them, 
as injurious to the public service. We seem 
to take a different view of the case; for 
look where we will, there is a family gathered 
together where it ought not to be. 

25. It is extremely necessary that consuls 
should be instructed as to the importance 
and propriety of having the consular office 
at their residence. If this should be incon- 
venient in large unhealthly seaports, at all 
events, let there be an office at the consul’s 
house; as the want of it often occasions a 
very inconvenient amount of running about 
and loss of time to men of business and in- 
valids. Let it also be rendered culpable in 
consuls to refuse to execute public business, 
either personally or by deputy, at any hour 
between daylight and dark. Some of these 
gentlemen are only to be found ready to do 
their duty for one or two hours of the day ; 
and an opinion (which cannot be too sternly 
and frequently humbled and laughed to 
seorn) prevails among them that bumptious- 
ness and discourtesy add to their im- 





It is a notorious fact that passports, accord- 
ing to the privileges of British subjects, are 
much too lightly given to foreigners, espe- 
cially in the Levant. Let it, therefore, be 
provided that no consul shall be competent 
to grant passports, except on evidence satis- 
factory to the local authorities ; and that, in 
the first instance such passports be counter- 
signed by the said local authorities. Thus a 
large amount of evil will be prevented, for it 
now happens that a great many dishonest 
foreigners continue to escape the legal bur- 
dens borne by the rest of their countrymen, 
and that others have to pay their share. 

26. Finally, I would suggest that there 
should be no such thing as a political consul. 
Let consuls be gentlemen, learned in the 
law and in commercial affairs. Their duties, 
properly understood, will then be sufficiently 
onerous. Politicians should be persons of 
general information and special studies 
wholly apart from those required by consuls. 
As affairs now stand, however, we have con- 
sular diplomatists and diplomatic consuls, 
neither of whom know their business. This, 
however, comes of our astounding system of 
patronage, which made Mr. Pitt say that, he 
had never been able, save on one occasion in 
his life, to appoint the right man to the right 
place. 


ILLUSION. 


Wnuenre the golden corn is bending, 
And the singing reapers pass, 

Where the chestnut woods are sending 
Leafy showers on the grass, 


The blue river onward flowing 
Mingles with its noisy strife, 

The murmur of the flowers growing, 
And the hum of insect life. 


I from that rich plain was gazing 
Towards the snowy mountains high, 

Who their gleaming peaks were raising 
Up against the purple sky. 


And the glory of their shining, 
Bathed in clouds of rosy light, 
Set my weary spirit pining 
For a home so pure and bright! 


So I left the plain, and weary, 
Fainting, yet with hope sustained, 
Toiled through pathways long and dreary, 
Till the mountain top was gained. 


Lo! the height that I had taken, 
As so shining from below, 
Was a desolate, forsaken 
Region of perpetual snow. 


I am faint, my feet are bleeding, 
All my feeble strength is worn, 
In the plain no soul is heeding, 
I am here alone, forlorn. 


Lights are shining, bells are tolling, 
In the busy vale below ; 

Near me night's black clouds are rolling, 
Gathering o’er a waste of snow. 


ia 
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So I watch the river winding 
Through the niisty fading plain, 
Bitter are the tear-drops blinding, 
Bitter useless toil and pain. 
Bitterestof all the finding 
That my dream was false and vain! 


BARBARA’S NUPTIALS. 


Nrvety-Five years have passed since Bar- 
bara was married. Her tears and her blushes 
survive in the journals of her sister, and from 
them I shall here condense and put together 
a few details that may interest persons mar- 
ried or about to marry, though they do relate 
to a strange country and a past time—to 
Poland as it was a century ago. The form of 
the young lady’s journal I retain, and begin 
with the ninth of January, seventeen hun- 
dred and fifty-nine. 

The ceremony of betrothing Barbara to the 
Starost Swidzinski took place yesterday. 
When we came down to dinner as usual at 
twelve o’clock my mother put into her hands 
an entangled skein of silk, upon which she 
blushed, and "appeared unable to raise her 
eyes. She was the object of every one’s 
notice, and the Starost himself watched her 
constantly. During dinner, Macienko, our 
jester, kept the company alive with his sly 
jokes. I laughed as much as any one, though 

understood little enough of what was said. 


At two o’clock, dinner being over, Barbara 
seated herself in the recess of a large window, 
and began her task of unravelling the knot 


of silk that had been given her. Upon this, 
the Starost approached, and said to her in a 
loud tone, “ Am I to understand then, madam, 
that you do not oppose yourself to my happi- 
ness ?” and Barbara made answer in a low 
and trembling voice, “My parents’ wishes 
have been ever sacred to me.” That was 
their whole conversation. 

When the attendants had all quitted the 
room, the Palatine Swidzinski, followed by the 
Abbé Vincent, conducted the Starost to the 
sofa upon which my parents were seated; and 
addressed them thus: “ My heart is filled 
with sentiments of the sincerest affection 
and the most profound esteem, for the illus- 
trious family of the Corvin Krasinskis, and it 
has long been my fondest desire that our 
modest arms of Polkozic should one day be 
quartered with the splendid and glorious ones 
of Slepsoron. My happiness is complete in 
finding your excellencies willing to allow 
this. Your daughter Barbara is a model of 
grace and virtue ; and my son Michel is the 
pride and consolation of my old age. Deign, 
then, now to confirm the promise you have 
given for the union of this young pair.” The 
Palatine then took from one of his own fingers 
a diamond ring, and placing it on a salver 
that the abbé held, went on to say: “ This 
ring I received from my parents, and placed 
upon the finger of my lamented wife upon 
the day of our betrothal. Permit my son 
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now to place iton your daughter's hand, as a 
pledge of his unalterable love and true devo- 
tion.” 

The Abbé Vincent then delivered a discourse, 
which was so foggy with Latin, that I could 
not make it out, and my father replied: “I 
am delighted to confirm the promise I have 
made, and willingly consent to the union of 
my daughter and the Starost, upon whom I 
bestow my blessing, and to whom I give up 
all my rights over my child.” My mother 
placed on the salver a grand diamond ring, 
containing a miniature of Augustus iid 
saying: “Iconcur in what my husband has 
said, and present my daughter with this ring, | 
the most precious jewel of our house. Stephen | 
Slumiecki, my father, received it from the 


hands of Augustus IT., when he concluded the _| 


treaty of Karlowitz, in which the Turks | 
agreed to render the fortress of Kamieniée- | 
Podolski to the Poles. It was with this ring, | 
the memory of which is so dear, that I was | 
betrothed. I bestow it now upon my child, | 
in the fervent hope that she may be as 
happy in her marriage as I have been in | 
mine.” 

When my mother had done, my father | 
called Barbara to him, but the poor girl was 
so confused and fnli of trembling, that she | 
seemed positively unable to move. At last, 
however, she was stationed by my father’s | 
side, and the abbé pronounced, in loud Latin, | 
the nuptial benediction. One of the rings was | 
then given to Barbara, the other to the 
Starost. He placed that which she received 
upon the little finger of her left hand (which | 
we call the heart finger), and fastened it down 
with a kiss. She in turn presented her ring 
to the Starost, but was so agitated, that she | 
could not succeed in passing it over his finger. 
He again kissed her trembling hand, and | 
threw himself at the feet of my parents, | 
swearing to devote his whole life to the hap- | 
piness of their beloved daughter. The Pala- 
tine then kissed Barbara on the forehead, and | 
the Colonel his son, and his nephew the abbé | 
paid her a thousand compliments, while my 
father was filling a large goblet with old Hun- | 
garian wine. He first drained it himself to | 
the health of the betrothed pair; and it was 
then filled and refilled, to be handed round, 
until all the gentlemen present had fol- 
lowed his example. This ceremony of the 
betrothal appeared to me so solemn and 
affecting, that I cried from the beginning to 
the end. 

“ Do not weep, Franusia,” said the jester to 
me; your turn will come. Wait only a | 
year!” 

“A year! Oh, that would be too soon; 
but I should dearly like to be married in two 
years I confess.” 

For the first time in her life, on this event- 
ful evening Barbara was kissed on the cheeks 
by my father apd mother, when she bade 
them good aes and since yesterday, she 
has been treated by everybody in the castle 
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with extreme respect. She is overwhelmed 
with congratulations and compliments ; and I 
think that there is not one of our household 
who is not wishing to be taken into her 
service. 

Our parents have‘held a long consultation 
to-day about Barbara’s trousseau, which ended 
in my father’s placing a thousand Dutch ducats 
in my mother’s hand, with orders to prepare 
everything that she considered necessary. 
To-morrow, Mademoiselle Zawistowska, a 
lady of confidence, who has been brought up 
inthe castle, sets off for Warsaw with the 
commissary, to make purchases. In the 
wardrobe there are four great chests of plate, 
kept for myself and my three sisters. My 
father ordered Barbara’s to be brought to him 
this morning, and, after examining its con- 
tents, commanded that they should be taken 
to Warsaw to be cleaned. 

The Palatine and the Starost leave to- 
morrow for Sulgostow, where they have pre- 
parations to make for the bride’s reception. 
My father has ordered letters, announcing the 
wedding, to be carried by the chamberlains to 
different parts of Poland. The eldest of these 
chamberlains—gentlemen all of noble birth— 
attended by a groom splendidly equipped, 
is entrusted with letters for the king, the 
princes, the lord primate, and the chief sena- 
tors, begging their blessings on my sister’s 
marriage, and expressing appreciation of the 
honour that would be conferred upon us by 
their presence. What splendour it would give 
| to the wedding if one of the royal princes 
really would come! But so much bliss is not 
| to be expected ; the king and his sons will 
|| eontent themselves with sending representa- 
| tives, according to the usual custom. 

Our castle is in the greatest tumult of pre- 
| paration. As for the Starost and his gene- 
|| rosity,—let good works use their own elo- 
|| quence. He has given us all such lovely 
| presents. I have a turquoise pin; Zozia, a 
|| ruby cross; and Marynia, a Venetian chain. 
My father even‘ condescended to accept a 
| splendidly enamelled cup, and my mother a 
| beautiful little casket inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl. Madame, too, our French gover- 
ness, was not forgotten. She found in her 
| room this morning a handsome lace mantle. 
| She praises to the skies the generosity of 
|| Poles, but she allows them no other good 
| quality. 

| _ This morning the whole court went hunting. 


To do that is an old custom, which they say 
brings luck to the betrothed. Formerly, the 
lady was obliged to show her ancle to the 

hunters, before their departure ; however, 
| praised be goodness, this practice has fallen 


| into disuse. I think Barbara would have 
died with shame if she had to submit to it. 
|| Macienko wanted to persuade her, declaring 
| that by refusal she would spoil the hunt ; but 
he was wrong, for a wild boar, two deer, an 
elk, and a number of hares, were brought 
The Starost, who had slain the wild 


boar, laid it in triumph at the feet of Barbara. 
Previous to the setting out of the hunters, 
my father had given to the Starost a mare 
with splendid housings, and a groom to take 
charge of her. 

(After a few days the journalist makes 


| other entries in her book.) 


We are all making gifts for Barbara. I am 
embroidering her a morning dress, which will 
be very sweet ; Marynia is working a straw- 
coloured muslin with dark silk and gold 
thread, and Zosia is engaged upon a splendid 
toilet cover. My mother.is unceasingly occu- 
pied with the trousseau ; she opens all her 
cupboards and coffers, and takes from them 
quantities of linen, cloth, furs, curtains, and 
carpets, I assist her as much as I can; and 
she is so good as to consult me about many 
things. She is scrupulous about making the 
portions for all her daughters exactly equal : 
so very scrupulous, that she has the chaplain 
fetched from time to time to judge as a 
Christian teacher of the righteousness of her 
division. 

The tailors and the trimmers who have 
arrived from Warsaw will scarcely finish 
their work in a month ; the linen is all ready, 
for the ladies of our suite have helped a great 
deal in making it, and it has been in hand 
during the last two years. They are all busy 
now in marking it with the letters B and K. 
Well they will know how to make these letters! 

Barbara’s trousseau will be magnificent. 
Poor girl! she does not know what she shall 
do with so many dresses. Until now we 
have had only four apiece : two brown woollen 
ones for every-day wear, a white one for 
Sundays, and one more elegant for days of 
ceremony. We found these quite sufiicient, 
but my mother says Madame the Starostine 
will require a very different toilette to that 
of Mademoiselle Barbara ; and what is proper 
for a young girl would not be at all fit for a 
married lady. The skein of silk my mother 
paws in Barbara’s hands on the day of her 

etrothal is being made into a purse for the 
Starost. It was a trial of her patience and 
skill to disentangle it, without breaking or 
soiling the silk. She has succeeded admir- 
ably ; so, as Macienko says, she is quite in a 
fit state to be married. 

(Later still the journalist writes to the 
following effect.) 

The Starost returned yesterday quan s 
and this morning Barbara found on her work- 
table two handsome silver baskets, filled with 
oranges and bon-bons. She distributed some 
of them to us her sisters, and the ladies of 
our suite; the rest she gave to the lady’s 
maids. My mother has presented Barbara 
with two large feather beds, eight large 
pillows of goose-down, and two small pillows 
of swans’-down. The covers for the pillows 
are made of linen spun in the castle; over 
those there are cases of crimson silk, and 
then handsomely worked lawn covers, richly 
trimmed with lace. 
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(After another week or two there are some 
other little matters registered.) 

The Starost, after having a week 
with us, is gone again ; when he returns next 
it will be to carry Barbara away. I cannot 
imagine her going away with a man who is 
almost a stranger to her, and yet I believe she 

ws to like him better every day, though it 
is true that he never talks with her. His 
attentions are confined entirely to ou” parents. 
That, they say, is the way for a well-bred 
man always to pay his addresses, because it 
is by pleasing the family of his expected 
wife that he should endeavour to win her 
affections. 

The wedding will be in three weeks. Bar- 
bara has presented a handsome new dress to 
each sister, and one also to every young lady 
in the castle. Nearly all the persons who 
were invited to the wedding are to come, but 
the king and the princes, as I expected, will 
come only by their representatives. 

Time runs on, and the chronicler dilates on 
the arrival of the guests, the filling of the 
castle and all the buildings round about with 
company, the dispatch of the bride’s chattels 
to Sulgostow, including two great cases filled 
with mattresses, beds, pillows, and carpets, 
the coffer of plate, and hundreds of things 
besides; the curtains of blue damask, or- 
namented with bunches of blue and white 
ostrich feathers. Borch, the king’s repre- 
sentative, arrives; so does the Duke of 
Courland’s. | 

Their entry was magnificent. Several can- 
non were fired, there was a constant discharge 
of musketry, and our dragoons presented 
arms. The band also played at intervals. I 
never in my life saw anything so imposing and 
so beautiful. To-day the marriage deed was 
drawn upin the presence of all the assem- 
bled guests. I understood nothing of the 
formalities ; but the presents for the bride 
were most superb. The Starost gave her 
three rows of Oriental pearls, and a pair of 
diamond ear-rings; the Palatine, a large 
diamond cross, an aigrette, and a diadem of 
the same ; the colonel, who is ever amiable 
and gallant, presented her with a delicious 
watch and chain from Paris, and the Abbé 
Vincent gave her some old teeth and other 
relics. Till now, Barbara has never worn any 
ornaments; the only thing of the kind she 
has possessed, isa little ring, adorned with the 
image of the Virgin. This, I know, she will 
not part with, although she has now so many 
costly things. I must leave off writing, be- 
cause they have just brought me my em- 
broidered dress, beautifully got up; the 
work has a very good effect. I must put 
just a few more stitches to it, and then I 
will carry it to Mademoiselle Lavistowska, 
that she may present it to my sister on her 
waking. How pretty she will look in it! 

(The wedding at last takes place on the 


twenty-fifth of February, and on the day fol- 
| lowing the diarist is busy.) 
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Macienko says, “if a thousand horses were 
sent after Barbara Krasinska now, they could 
not reach her—she has b.come Madame the 
Starostine!” How can I ever write all that 
took place yesterday? Early in the mornin 
we all went to Lissow, where the bride ona 
bridegroom confessed and received the sacra- 
ment. They knelt before the great altar, and 
after mass the priest gave them the benediec- 
tion. Barbara—I was enchanted with her for 
it—had put on my pretty morning dress ; but 
the weather being very cold, she was obliged to 
wear over it, a white satin pelisse, lined with 
fur, which rather tumbled it. From her head, 
a white blonde veil fell to her feet. 

On returning to the castle, a great break- 
fast was served ; after which Barbara retired 
to her room, my mother and twelve married 
ladies accompanying her, to preside over her 
toilet. She was then attired in a rich white 
moiré dress, trimmed with Brabant lace, 
worked with silver. She wore a long train. 
At her waist she had a bouquet of rosemary, 
and in her haira branch of the same, fastened 
by a golden clasp, on which was engraven the 
date of her marriage, and a complimentary 
verse suitable to the occasion. Barbara 
looked very beautiful in this dress. My 
mother would not allow her to put on any 
of the jewels, for she said, “A bedizened 
bride becomes a weeping wife.” Iam sure 
Barbara need not become that, for she has 
cried out, in the last few days, a whole life’s 
tears. 

In the bouquet that was worn by my sister 
at her waist, there had been put a golden coin, 
struck on the day of her birth, a piece of 
bread, and a little salt; for we believe that 
when this custom is observed the married 
pair will never be in want of funds, or food. 
We add also a morsel of sugar, to make mar- 
riage palateable to the last. 

Land eleven other young ladies, none older 
than eighteen, preceded Barbara to the draw- 
ing-room ; we were all in white dresses, and 
had flowers in our hair. The Colonel and the 
Abbé Vincent were awaiting us at the en- 
trance to ‘the great saloon, and the Starost, 
with twelve cavaliers, advanced to meet us as 
we entered. After them was carried a large 
tray, loaded with bouquets of rosemary and 
myrtle, with citron and orange blossoms, tied 
with white ribbon. We had taken with us gold 
and silver pins, with which to attach them to 
our dresses. My mother and the other ladies 
who presided over all the ceremonies had very 
carefully instructed us concerning our be- 
haviour ; but, although we had paid the 
greatest attention to our lessons, as soon as we 
passed into the drawing-room all were for- 
gotten. We began by placing our bouquets at 
our waists, with a very serious air, but then 
we felt irresistibly inclined to laugh. We 
behaved in so silly a way, and did everything 
so awkwardly, that we were quite ashamed of 
ourselves; but our follies were all kindly 
overlooked. To tell the truth, Ido not 
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wonder at it, for Ihave often noticed that few 
people are offended at young girls, especially 
when they are trim and pretty. 

Our gaiety affected old and young. There 
was no end to the demand for bouquets, and 
though many asked who had no right to them, 
we supplied all with a good grace. The huge 
pyramid of flowers soon disappeared, and as 
we had not nearly store enough of gold and 
silver pins, so we were obliged to have recourse 
to common ones; but as we gave them they 
were received with pleasure. Very soon the 
room came to look like a garden in full 
bloom. 

At last the folding doors were thrown wide 
open, aud Barbara, supported by two ladies, 
made her appearance. She was all tears, and 
advanced with trembling steps, striving all 
the while to restrain the sobs that shook her 
bosom. The Starost, with a compassionate 
look, advanced to meet her, took her by the 
hand, and led her before our parents. They 
knelt down and received their blessing. 
Then they rose and walked round the room, 
each person wishing them happiness. Then 
all the company proceeded to the castle 
chapel. The Abbé Vincent stood before the 
altar. The counsellor Borch, the representa- 
tive of the king, and Kocharowksi that of the 
Duke of Courland, each offered a hand to 
Barbara, and the Starost gave his to Made- 
moiselle Malahowska and to me. My parents, 
the rest of our family, and all the guests, 
walked after us two by two. 
heard but the rustling of silk dresses, 
immense number of wax candles burnt on 
and around the altar; a rich cloth of gold 
and silver tissue covered the steps; and 
two knee-cushions in crimson velvet, on which 


were embroidered our arms, and those of the | 


Swidzinskis, stood ready for the use of 
bride and bridegroom. They knelt down on 
| them, and the bridesmaids and the grooms- 
men stood right and left of the altar. 
a golden plate, on which were the two wed- 
ding rings. My father and mother stood up 
behind Barbara, and the Palatine behind 
his son. 

| Then, the Veni Creator resounded through 
| the chapel, the Abbé Vincent pronounced a 


long discourse, almost wholly in Latin, and | 
Notwith- | 


the marriage service really began. 


standing Barbara’s tears and sobs, she made | 


the responses well enough. After exchanging 
rings the newly married people once more 
threw themselves at the feet of my parents, 
and received their blessing. At this moment, 


Nothing was | 
An) 


Theld | 


_meapable of making any reply, and again 
threw herself at her parents’ feet. They 
'tenderly -raised her ; compliments and feli- 
citations poured in from all sides, and in 
the midst of the full stream of them we 
marched back to the drawing-room. Soon 
afterwards dinner was announced, and we 
adjourned to the great dining hall. The tables 
were arranged in the form of the letter B; 
the service was magnificent. In the centre 
was an edifice of sugar, four feet high, which 
had cost the confectioner a fortnight’s labour 
to prepare. It represented the temple of 
Hymen, adorned with allegorical figures, and 
surmounted by the arms of the Krasinskis and 
the Swidzinskis, surrounded by a wreath of 
inscriptions in French. There were many 
other beautiful things, such as china figures, 
and gold and silver baskets ; for, in fact, the 
table was so covered, that our dwarf Peter 
could not have found a place on it for one of 
his feet, much less have walked about between 
the dishes, as he does sometimes by my 
father’s wish. 

It was rae ten for me to reckon up the 
feast, and I fancy the cellarer must have 
missed count of the bottles of wine that he 
sent up. I only know that there was a tun 
of Hungarian wine emptied during the dinner. 
It was called Mademoiselle Barbara’s wine ; 
for, in accordance with an ‘ancient custom, 
my father had bought it on the day of her 
birth, intending it to be drank at her wedding. 
Toasts succeeded each other with searcely any 
intermission. They drank to the newly-mar- 
ried pair, to the state, to the king, to the 
Duke of Courland, to the prince primate, 
to the clergy, to the host and hostess, and to 
the ladies. After each toast the glasses were 
broken, a cannon was fired, and a blast was 
blown on a trumpet. When the dessert was 
ended, all this noise was succeeded by the 
| greatest stillness, and we had an idea that my 
father was about to give the signal for rising 
from table : we were quite mistaken. He 
called for the master of the household, to 
whom he gave some order ina low voice; 
upon which he left the room, and soon 
returned, bringing with him a little black 
moroceo box, that I had never seen. My 
father opened it, and took out a golden cup 
in the form of a crow, studded with precious 
stones. He showed it to the company, and 
| told them it had descended to him, through 
| @ long line of ancestors, and that he had never 
| touched it since his wedding-day. The cellarer 
, then handed him a large bottle, covered with 











at a signal from the master of the ceremonies, | dust ; and my father informed us, with an 
the Italian vocalists, who had been sent for; air of pride, that the wine in it was a hundred 
expressly from Warsaw, began singing, accom-| years old. He emptied the contents of the 
panied by the music of the band. Outside the | bottle into the cup, and, as the cup was larger 
chapel our dragoons kept upa continual dis-| than the bottle, added some of the same wine 
charge of musketry, and at intervals fired off! from another flask, then emptied his goblet at 
the cannon, When at last this noise ceased, | one draught, to the health and prosperity of 
bride and bridegroom. 


and it was possible to be heard, my father 
made a sagacious speech, by which Barbara This toast was received with enthusiasm. 


was so utterly overcome that she was quite | Music became louder than ever, and the can- 
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nons all thundered at once! 
the round of the table, and into it and out 
of it there passed another hundred bottles 
of old wine. 
table—the gentlemen as well as they could, 
with after dinner feet. 

By this time it was night; the ladies there- 
fore retired to their rooms to dress for the 
ball ; only the bride and bridesmaids remained 
as they were. When the fumes of the wine 
had dispersed a little, dancing was talked of, 
and the king’s representative opened the ball 
with Barbara. A polonaise was first danced, 
then came minuets and quadrilles; but, 
when the company grew to be more ani- 
mated, mazurkas and cracoviaks usurped 
their places, gentlemen became energetic— 
(regular hop-Poles.) Kochanowski, the Duke 
of Courland’s representative, dances the cra- 
coviak admirably. The person whois atthe head 
of the line in this dance sings a couplet which 
the others all repeat,so Kochanowski impro- 
vised one on the occasion, something like this: 

Oh to-day I would neither be emperor nor king, 

I but envy one man, I desire but one thing; 

Oh that I were the Starost, and Barbara my bride, 
_ Td ask nothing else in the world beside! 


At last the dancing and the drinking, which 
had again begun, were interrupted, and a 
chair was set in the centre of the room. 
The bride seated herself in it, and the twelve 
bridesmaids began to unfasten her coiffure, 
singing all the while in the most melancholy 


| ‘tone: “ Barbara! it is all over then ; youare 


lost to us; you belong to us no more!” My 
mother took the branch of rosemary from her 
hair, and Madame Malachowska put in its 
lace a little lace cap. I would have laughed 
ST otiie at this change, had I not seen Bar- 
bara all in tears. The cap suited her face to 
rfection, and everybody told her her 
usband would love her—very, very 
dearly. Who could doubt it; how could 
he help loving such a sweet dove of a 
creature ! 

This ceremony over, dancing was recom- 
menced ; and, out of respect for the cus- 
tom introduced by the court, the bride 
danced the drabant with the king’s represen- 
tative. Then the band played a grave polo- 
naise ; the Palatine offered his hand to Bar- 
bara, walked a few measures with her, and 
then consigned her to the next gentleman, who 
in turn again relinquished her to another, 
and so on, till the bride had danced with 
every one in the room. As the polonaise is 
more of a promenade than a dance persons 
of all ages figure in it. My father, at last, 
after making one round with the bride, gave 
her up to the Starost, and in so doing gave 
her up for ever. The ball ended with this 
polonaise, and my mother advised all of us 
to go to rest. 

‘he married ladies afterwards conducted 
Barbara to the chamber that had been pre- 
pared for her, and there, I am _ told, 
speeches were again made, recommendaa- 
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The cup went| 


After this every one left the | 
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tions given, felicitations uttered, and tears 
shed. 

Dear Barbara, I hope they were the last of | 
all her tears. 


A GOOD BRUSHING. 


Tue PatentTrichosaron! Never mind the 
meaning of the word; it is a good long hard 
word, and must mean something or other. 
We are bound to suppose that some two or 
three out of the four syllables convey the 
meaning that, “although possessing in use 
an almost incredible cleansing power, yet 
it (the Trichosaron) does not produce the 
slightest irritation of the skin of the head, 
which so frequently creates dandriff, and 
even premature baldness ;” and there must 
be some part of the word, too, clearly imply- 
ing that “the peculiar mechanical construc- 
tion accomplishes the two operations of | 
cleansing and polishing simultaneously, thus 
leaving THe Hatr Beavutirutty Sorr anp 
Guossy, unattainable by any other means.” 
When, in addition to all this, it is considered 
that, “to meet the requirements of all, they 
(the plural of Trichosaron) are made of | 
SIX DIFFERENT DEGREES OF QUALITY, varying | 
from very hard to very soft!” it will at 
once be seen how impossible it is that hair 
treated by such an apparatus can be other- 
wise than beautiful. 

And even though the Trichosaron should 
fail in its duty, there is the Sine Manubrium 
to fall back upon; so that we shall still be 
able to “do” our hair. Of course, every one 
can see that Sine Manubrium means a hair- 
brush without a handle ; a hair-brush ovalin 
form “the back grasped as it usually is, even 
when there is a handle.” Of course, the two 
words indicate that, “the hairs being fixed 
obliquely, one brush acts as a comb and a 
hard brush, a soft brush, and two medium 
penetrating brushes, of different actions, by 
merely turning it.” That “they take only 
half the room of the old fashioned sort, and 
make the hair beautifully glossy and curly,” 
is, of course, quite as evident in this case as 
in that of the Trichosaron. It will not be 
difficult, either to eredit the assertions that 
the Sine Manubrium may also render service 
as a clothes-brush, that “one on two passes 
of the rough side cleanses ;” that the soft 
side will suffice to immediately remove the 
dust; that the nap of the cloth is not 
injured ; and that “the clothes will look new 
twice as long.” All this, we say, might have 
been easily foreseen from the look of the name 
itself; but who would have supposed the 
Census Commissioners were anything in 
common with the Sine Manubrium? “If it 
had been possible when taking the Census, to 
ascertain the number of personsin every hun- 
dred who take hold of the handle while using 
their hair-brush, how many would there 
have been? Not ten. The experience of most 
perfumers would prove this.” The inference 
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is irresistible; if less than ten per cent.| most hogs and make fewest brushes, can sell 
require a handle to their hair-brushes, more | most bristles to their neighbours. Russia is 
than ninety per cent. ought to use the Sine such a country. Barren as the region is, it 
Manubrium. | has immense forests of those trees in which, or 

We are half inclined to wish that| rather under which, hogs delight to pick up a 
English houses had waxed parquetry living. There are large establishments, too, 
floors instead of carpets, that we might | in which oxen are slaughtered for the sake of 
appreciate M. Dufour’s kindness in in- their hides and tallow ; and there are nice 
venting the Brosse Mécanique, for rub-| pickings in such places for the porcine tribe 
bing and polishing such floors. We know /|—the hog being a sort of optimist, finding 
little about the matter in England, but, in | good in everything. The good feeding not 
France these waxed floors are very general. merely renders the hog fat, but the fatness 
Until now, M. Dufour tells us, “ Les ouvriers | renders his bristles susceptible of easy extrac- 
cireurs d’appartements,”—or we may as well|tion. The bristle harvest is no small affair. 
give it at once in M. Dufour’s English, which | Like the hair-harvest in France, which 
is not a bad specimen of the curious English | we lately had occasion to dilate upon, it is a 
produced by French manufacturers in some | grand time when the agents come round to 
of their advertisements :—“ Hitherto, as any | collect the crop. What sort of prices the 
one may know, the men entrusted with the |agents give, is a mystery we are unable 
care of rubbing the apartments, were obliged | to solve ; but the bristles are conveyed by 
to make use of brushes tied to their feet, a | these agents to the great fairs held periodi- 
very defectuous system as well for the fatigue | cally in Russia : ra at these fairs merchants 
which they are to undergo, as for the deplo-| from St. Petersburg and Odessa make their 
rable effects which it produces ; this system | purchases. The cropping, and transporting, 
is especially most dangerous for the feminine | and selling, are so managed that, if possible, 











sex, and it ought to be observed that those | 
who have been obliged to make use of these | 
tied brushes, at a certain age can no more | 
practise that kind of work. Sensible of these | 
difficulties, and the dreadful consequences | 
which result from the imperfections of the | 
usual brush, the inventor of the mechanic | 
brush arrived at a double end: at first, from 
a motive of humanity, in finding out the pro- | 


duction of a less toilsome instrument, and the | 
effects of which might be less hurtful, that is 
to say, an instrument of progress, with which | 
we might obtain a better effect on account of | 


the new conditions of its construction.” In 

that last sentence M. Dufour has contrived to | 
render himself tolerably unintelligible ; but | 
from the French description, the Brosse | 
Mécanique, seems to be a kind of framework 

into which the bristles are fixed at the 

bottom, and which is worked by the strength 

of the arms instead of the shuffling move- 

ment of the feet; there is an apparatus 

within the frame-work for enabling the user 

to adjust and re-arrange the bristles as their 

ends wear away. We are quite willing to 

believe, therefore, that the Brosse Mécanique 

is a useful improvement. 

This brush question may be said, figuratively 
and literally, to bristle up before us in greater 
importance than most persons would imagine. 
What with the wax-ends for our Crispins, 
and the materials for our brush-makers, 
the demand for bristles is quite enor- 
mous. Only think of our importing more 
than two million pounds of bristles every 
year, irrespective of those which grow on the 
backs of true-born British hogs! Why it is 
that a hog’s bristle is more useful for such 
purposes than the hair of horse, ox, or sheep, 
a microscopic examination would possibly 
reveal; but of the fact itself there can} 
be no doubt. Those countries which rear | 





the cargoes shall be shipped off for foreign 
export before the Baltic and the Black Sea 
become frozen over. The bristles, varying 
from three or four to nine or ten inches in 
length, vary much in quality ; the white are 
better than the yellow, the yellow better 
than the black ; the wiry are better than the 
limp; and the moderately long are better 
than the very long. The bristles are tied 
into bundles, and the bundles are packed into 
casks containing four or tive hundred pounds 
weight each. Our brush-makers are some- 
times indebted to Westphalia, whose hogs 
can afford bristles as well as hams; and 
sometimes to Austria, whose forests afford 
abundant hog-meat; and sometimes to 
France and Belgium, which supply bristles in 
limited quantity and fine quality ; but Russia 
is the great source of supply. 

Russian and Polish hogs are not more 
cleanly than other hogs. Their bristles 
are dirty and piggish, and require much 
cleansing. First of all, in preparing them 
for the market, they are assorted into 
colours and qualities—the blacks, the greys, 
the yellows, the whites, and the lilies ; and 
then they receive a thorough good dressing. 
The root-ends are carefully kept together ; 
the long are separated from the short, and 
the bristles are combed and combed and 
combed again with a kind of wool-comber’s 
implement, until they become as sleek as 
may be. And then, if special fancy work 
be looming in the distance, the dressed 
hairs are further subjected to the process of 
picking, which is often children’s work, and 
which consists in picking out of the bundle 
every individual hair which differs in tint 
from the general mass. A yet more deter- 
mined search for cleanliness leads to the 
scouring of the bristles, which renders them 
notmerely clean, but much whitened incolour. 
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Let no one suppose that brush-making is a 
mere insertion of mere bristles into mere 
pieces of wood. It has a classification almost 
as complete as that of a branch of natural 
history. First, come the two great groups of 
single brushes and compound brushes: the 
single brushes being those which consist of 
asingle bundle or tuft ; and the compound 
brushes being those formed of several small 
bundles or tufts, separately inserted in a 
stock or handle. Then, among single brushes 
we may distinguish three kinds—those in 
which the oak is inserted in the handle ; 
those in which the handle is inserted in the 
brush ; and those in which the tufts are laid 
side by side, like the pipes of a mouth-organ. 
And we may separate the compound brushes 
into two parties—pan-work and drawn-work 
brushes: designations having relation to the 
mode in which the bristles, or hairs, are in- 
serted in their places. And, if we require 
evidence that the classification may go farther 
and farther, we have only to see how great 
is the variety of brushes with which society 
is favoured. Painting-brushes, dusting- 
brushes, artist’s-brushes, whitewash-brushes, 
distemper-brushes, bannister-brushes, scrub- 
bing-brushes, clothes-brushes, shoe-brushes, 
tooth-brushes, nail-brushes, shaving-brushes, 
hair-brushes, flesh-brushes, bottle-brushes, 
hat-brushes, velvet-brushes, carpet-brooms, 
hearth-brooms, stair-brooms, birch-brooms, 
long-brooms, stable-brooms, whisk-brooms. 

The pencil used by the artist, encased by a 
quill, is one of the simplest of all brushes, 
and yet its manufacture requires some nicety. 
In nearly all cases the taper ends of hairs and 
bristles are left exposed, to form the brush ; 
while the root ends are bound to the handle. 
The handles may be of beech, or birch, or 
oak, or alder, of sycamore, lime, satin- 
wood, rose-wood, of bone, horn, ivory 
or ebony, according to the kind and pur- 

ose, and price; but the artist’s pencils 
ave long straight handles of some light 
wood. The delicate little pencils for water- 
colour painting are not made of such stern 
cantentals as hog’s bristles; they claim 
the soft hair obtained from the tail of the 
sable, the marten, the badger, or some other 
soft-furred animal. The hairs are scoured 
in alum-water ; they are steeped in clean 
warm water; they are dried and combed ; 
they are sorted into little parcels, according 
to their length ; they are placed (enough for 
one pencil) in a little receptacle, and held 
tightly while. a bit of thread is bound round 
them, near the roots; they are trimmed by 
the aid of scissors, and then they are ready 
to be inserted in their quill-holders, These 
quills are of the swan, the turkey, the goose, 
the duck, the lapwing, the pigeon, the crow, 
or the lark, according to the size of the 
pencil to be made. When the quill has been 
softened and swelled in hot water, the little 
tuft of hair is introduced at the larger end, 
and pulled forward, by an ingenious little 





contrivance to the smallest end; and then, 
when the quill cools and shrinks, it binds the 
tuft tightly. It is by the delicate fingers of 
women more successfully than by men, that 
the hairs of the pencil are so arranged that 
their ends may be made to converge to a fine 
point when moistened and drawn between 
the lips,—a matter of much importance to 
the dainty work of the miniature painter, 
The larger kinds of pencils used by oil- 
painters rather than water-colour painters 
have the hairs inserted in a tin tube instead 
of a quill. 

The bristle brushes, of course, cannot be 
such nice holiday work as the camehair 
pencils; and yet there are many curious 
processes required in their production. 
Brushes shaped in other respects like these 
pencils, but too large for quills or for tin 
tubes, have the hairs bound round very 
tightly, and tied to the end of a wooden 
handle, cut in a forked shape to assist in 
obtaining security; and a compact coil of 
glued twine serves to bind all together. Such 
brushes as the large painting and dusting 
brushes, used by house-painters, in which 
the handle is inserted in the tuft of hair, 
requirc, of course, a different mode of treat- 
ment. The hairs or bristles are tied closely 
together with string, with the pointed end of 
the wedge-shaped handle just inserted in 
their centre ; the handle is then driven in 
with great force, until the thick or larger 
end finds itself buried among the bristles, 
We all know what the “small end of the 
wedge ” does, in parliament and elsewhere ; 
and we can easily see how the small end of 
the wedge-handle being once among the 
bristles, the bristles must become gradually 
compressed and tightened. Such a brush is, 
in fact, a hollow cylinder of bristles, although 
it does not present such an appearance ; and 
to this hollow cylinder family, however 
different in other features, belong the carpet- 
broom and the birch-broom. An extension 
of the family is met with in what are called 
stock-brushes, such as are employed for 
whitewashing and distempering; in which 
three or four cylinder brushes are ranged 
side by side, and fixed to a flat stock or 
handle. 

Workmen are famous for using terms which 
no one else can understand. We might look 
at a long-broom, or a bannister-broom, or a 
hearth-broom, until our eyes ached, and yet 
fail to see why its manufacture should be 
called pan-work, or set-work. There is, 
doubtless, some good cause, however, for the 
designations. Whatever it may mean, a 
good plain honest long broom may be taken 
as an example of pan-work. There are tufts 
or knots of bristles, inserted separately in 
holes bored in a wooden stock to a certain 
depth ; the holes are bored obliquely if the 
bristles are intended to radiate or spread 
out ; or the face of the stock is rendered 
convex to ensure this spreading. The bristles 
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are collected into knots or tufts; they are 
brought even and regular at one end ; they 
are dipped into melted pitch, and a piece of 
twine is bound round them ; the knot thus 
made is again dipped in melted pitch, and is 
inserted in its appropriate hole with a kind 
of screwing motion which ensures its stability. 
If the product be of the broom genus, the 
bristles are left of their full length ; but if it 
be a brush requiring harder material, the 
bristles are cut at the outer or flag end. 

But these common, humble, cheap, inferior, 
working-day brooms and brushes are not to 
be named on the same day with another kind 
made by draw-work instead of pull-work (to 
use another workshop phrase). Most of t e| 
stiff and sharp-haired family such as scrub-| 


bing-brushes, shoe-brushes, clothes-brushes, | 
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rugs, druggets, caulking, or stuffing, has a very 
high character given to it for indestructibility, 
This coire is the fibrous envelope of the cocoa- 
nut; the rind is forced from the shell by 
means of a sharp spike; it is soaked in water 
for several months, and then beaten and 
rubbed, and the fibre at length separates from 
the kind of bark to which it is attached. 

Our old acquaintances, the Trichosaron, the 
Sine Manubrium, and the Brosse Mécanique 
pour les Parquets, are not the only notable 
achievements in brush-making. There is a 
patent method of fixing the tufts in dove- 
tailed grooves, to obviate the necessity for 
draw-work. There are the patented brushes, 
with flexible backs, in which the tufts are 
attached to pieces of leather. There are 
brushes with conical holes to receive the tufts ; 





tooth-brushes, nail-brushes, hair-brushes, brushes made of spun-glass for using with 
flesh-brushes, and so forth, are examples of | corrosive acids ; brushes made of a covering 
draw-work, The stock of the brush is bored | of plush on a foundation of white flock, for 
with holes to such a depth as the bristles are| certain delicate uses. Whether the brush- 
required to reach ; and a smaller hole is then | makers of the present day knowthe nameof the 
bored through the remaining thickness of the | Reverend Gilbert White, we cannot say ; but 
wood in a line with the centre of each large the author ofthe Natural History of Selborne 
hole. The cunning workmen then draws a/| once told the housewives of England that very 
little bunch of bristles into each hole, doubled! useful brooms can be made of the stalks 
into a bight, round a piece of wire, which he| of the Polytricum commune, or giant golden 





works through the small hole ; he passes the | 
same piece of wire from hole to hole, drawing 
a doubled tuft in at every movement, so that 
the tufts may be said to be all threaded upon 
one wire. The exposed ends of all the bristles 
are then cut square andeven. But the wires 
form a sort of lattice-work at the back, which | 
would hurt the hand ofthe user. Hence a sort| 
of veneering: the wired back of the brush is| 
covered with a thin veneer of wood, which | 


maiden-hair; thatwhenthis moss-like substance 
is well combed and dressed, and divested of 
its outer skin, it becomes of a beautiful bright 
chesnut colour ; and that, being soft and pliant, 
itis likely to be useful for the dusting of beds, 
curtains, carpets, hangings, and the like. 


A TOUR IN BOHEMIA. 


I wAVE travelled in Bohemia, and have 


may be made a means of adornment. In tooth- been of it: a Bohemian. I know its ways 
brushes, where the back presents too narrow a| and means, its larger iniquities and lesser 
surface for veneering, the wire is sunk in| foibles; and I am here to tell what I know 
grooves below the general level of the sur-| of it, truly. : 


face ; and in some kinds of delicate work,| Amid a redundant population and a ple- 
called trepaning, the wires act through the! thoric civilisation, the Bohemian Republic 
sides of the brush, by means of holes, which| has gradually grown up to be a power, 
are afterwards plugged up. Some brushes! patent though unrecognised, sensible though 
have nearly a thousand holes drilled in them, | scarcely visible, influential though despised. 
each of which requires to have its tuft of|The Bohemian interest is representable, and 








bristles drawn in. 

Bristles unquestionably exert a more sweep- | 
ing influence in domestic economy than any 
other material for brushes and brooms ; but 
they are not quite alone in their glory. There 
are the hairs of the camel, marten, sable, and 
other animals, before noticed, as being ren- 
dered available to the artist. There are horse- 
hair, goats’-hair, used for hat-brushes. There 
are fibres of whalebone used for brushes 
of more than usual hardness. There are fibres 
of the hard and tough dark-coloured vegetable 
substance called bass, for stable brooms and 
other coarse purposes. ‘There is the weli- 
known birch-broom, of ancient renown. There 
is the light-coloured wisk, or whisk, furnishing 
a useful material for carpet-brooms, There is 
the coire, or cocoa-nut fibre, which, whether 
made into brooms, brushes, mats, matting, 


has its representatives, now-a-days, just as 
the manufacturing interest, the shipping 
interest, the landed interest, and the reli- 
gious interest have their representatives ; and 
though there be no honourable member for 
Bohemia returned to the House of Commons, 
there are a good many honourable members 
in Bohemia and of Bohemia, whoare Bo- 
hemian altogether in feelings, in circum- 
stances, and in connections, 

The Bohemians [ tell of are the gipsies of 
civilisation. Their skins may be fair, their 
eyes blue, their skill in telling fortunes, in horse- 
couping and horse-chanting, and in speaking 
the Rommaney language may be limited ; they 
may prefer the shelter ofa tiled roof to that of 
a ket tent, and be perfectly free from sur- 
reptitious predilections for linen on hedges 
and the poultrv of their neighbours; but 
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they are essentially as nomadic, as preda- 
tory, as incorrigibly reluctant to any repu- 
table task, and as diligent in any knavish 
operation ; as dissipated, careless, improvident, 
and municipally worthless, as any Caloro or 
Rommaney chal that the Polyglottian Mr. 
Borrow has ever told us of. But the Bohe- 
mians of civilised society are so far differ- 
ent from their brethren of Egypt that they 
recognise no chief—no king, queen, or 
tetrarch ; that they obey no laws, save those 
of their own sweet wills ; that they migrate 
indiscriminately from tribe to tribe; that 
they intermarry freely (when they can) with 
the Nazarenes or respectable people ; that 
they are not, as gipsies are, born Bohemians 
of necessity, but fall, or are led, or wander 
heedlessly into Bohemia; and, finally, that 
far from having the rooted antipathy to 
decent society and a settled condition of 
life which the gipsy tribe have, your modern 
Bohemian is continually haunted by the 
ambition (seldom fulfilled) to forsake his 
vagabond ways; to wash, shave, leave off 
sack, and live cleanly like a gentleman. 

I cannot attempt to define the limits or 
boundaries of Bohemia ; for it has none. Its 
head may be in the Queen’s palace, and its 
extremities in the hovel of the beggar. There 
are bits of Bohemia scattered all over the 
United Kingdom: and if, at some review of 
the body social, an order were given for all 
who owned to the name of Smith and all who 


—no, not owned, but possessed the character 
of Bohemianism—to fall out of the ranks, it 
is my opinion that the number of the Smiths 
and the number of the Bohemians would not 


be very unequal. Every class, and tribe, 
and clique in society; every trade, profes- 
sion, calling, and avocation—every cell in the 
great mundane bee-hive possesses its Bohe- 
mian element. The army, the navy, the 


pulpit, the bar, the press, the counter, the | 


desk, the kerb-stone, and the gaol, send forth 
their recruits to swell the Bohemian 
army. Court and fashion can no more boast 
of or bewail their Bohemianism, than law and 
the church and commerce ; the severities of 
sectarianism, the rigidities of money-hunting, 
the asceticism of business, the preoccupations 
of statesmanship, the endless cogs and wheels 
and pendulums, and bolts and bars, with 
which mankind have fenced about the social 
clock to regulate and steady it, and cause it 
to keep exact time, and chime the hour with 
decent intonations—are all powerless to 
subdue Bohemia, which is for ever playing 
tricks with the hands of the clock, meddling 
with its weights, tampering with its springs, 
causing it to run down and gowrong, but never 
to stop ; soas to necessitate from time to time 
the calling in of some state clock-maker, who 
ofttimes makes only a sorry bungling job in 
mending the machine. 

The inhabitants of Bohemia, like great men, 
may be divided into three grand divisions ; 
those who are born Bohemian, those who 
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achieve Bohemianism, and those who have 
Bohemianism thrust upon them. I will not, 
however, in the present instance, attempt to 
adopt this system of classification, but will 
cull my few samples of Bohemians rather 
with reference to the rank they hold in the 
republic of Bohemia than to the circum- 
stances under which they embraced that 
condition of life. 

The old nobility, for the preservation ot 
which it is so essential, according to Young 
Englandism, that wealth and commerce, 
laws and learning, should die, is\ by no 
means deficient in the Bohemian element. 
The republic has numerous citizens in the 
House of Peers, and among the untitled but 
still essentially patrician branches of the 
aristocracy. What a thorough denison of 
Bohemia, for instance, is the right honourable 
the Earl of Fourcloze. Brian de la Bond, 
Earl of Fourcloze and Baron Mordegage, 
has been of Bohemia any time these fifty 
years. His father’s grandfather was the 
notorious Tom Bond who was so useful to 
Sir Robert Walpole, and found his coronet at 
last pretty much as the cock in the fable 
ane the jewel in the farm-yard. The 
Bonds, however, soon discovered that they 
were a branch of the De la Bonds, who came 
over with the Conqueror of course, and all 
the rest of it; one of whom was private 
secretary to the Norman monarch, and was 
by him created Lord Sign and Seal, a title 
which afterwards unjustly alienated from 
the family. Tom Bond, in the first instance 
Baron, then Viscount Mordegage, left his title 
and estates to his eldest son Alberic ; who, 
becoming evenmore useful to Mr. Pitt than his 
father had been to Sir Robert Walpole, was 
created Earl of Fourcloze. This excellent 
nobleman was enthusiastically devoted to 
field sports, and died in a fit of apoplexy at a 
cock-fight. The two first possessors of 
the title had been remarkably saving and 
accumulative peers, and were enabled to 
leave to the third, the right honourable Ulric, 
estates of great value, and ready cash in 
abundance. The third lord, however, to use 
a thoroughly Bohemian phrase, blued the 
large possessions bequeathed to him in every 
imaginable species of Bohemian extravagance. 
He raised a regiment during the American 
war, and paid for it—partially. He made the 
grand tour thrice running, played with 
Ferdinand Count Fathom, and lost. He 
pulled down Mordegage Hall, and com- 
menced the building of that magnificent 
structure, Vellum Castle (near Deedsworth, 
Hampshire), but could never scrape money 
enough together to finish it. He ran horses 
at Epsom, Ascot, Doncaster, and Goodwood, 
and his cracks were always the favourites, 
and were always nearly winning, but never 
did. He horsed the Deedsworth mail for 
two seasons, was master and almost owner 
of the Hampshire hounds; had shares in 
lead-mines, coal-mines, canals, and slate 
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quarries, which were all singularly unproduc” 
tive. He had a brick-field where there was no 
clay, and drained marshes that were never 
above water. Finally, after having spent all | 
he possessed and all he could beg, borrow, or by 
any means obtain, he died, in eighteen 
hundred and twelve, to the intense grief of 
the Jews, of his lawyers, and of his very nu- 
merous family, leaving to his eldest son 
Harold the title, the large (encumbered) 
estates, the splendid (pawned) plate, the| 
capital modern furniture, the innumerable 
post-obits, the countless debts, mortgages, 
law-suits, annuities and pensions chargeable, 
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tailor will lay down his shears in his service ; 
before Mr. Quartermaine will refuse to supply 
the jobbed horses; before Mr. Giblett will 
discontinue sending in the haunches of mut- 
ton; before even astute Mr. Mordecai 
Overdue will refuse lending something, be it 
ever so small a modicum, upon a stroke of his 
lordship’s fist. Ah! say not that these are 
the days of scepticism. What implicit, what 
devout, what child-like credence we place in 
the veriest shams, the grossest impostures, 
the most palpable lies! Sceptics! We pin 
our faith on a wig. Weswear by two square 
inches of gold lace ; we fall down prostrate 


etcetera, etcetera, etcetera. | before a name in a book bound in red 
The unfortunate young nobleman who suc- leather; we believe in a cocked hat as in 
ceeded to this dismal inheritance became of salvation ; and yet we boggle over a winking 
the republic of Bohemia not from choice, | picture, or a phial of liquifying blood. 
but from necessity. Bohemianism was thrust | Ruin, however, though long delaying, 
upon him. As he had been himself during | comes at last to the improvident. Like death 
his father’s lifetime what in those days was|it spares the regum turres no more than the 
denominated wild, and had done a good; pauperum tabernas. The Earl of Fourcloze 
deal in the post-obit and general stamped | went to sleep in his palace at Vellum and 
paper line himself, he had no sooner come to! woke up in Bohemia. The ten tribes of 
his father’s coronet, than he began to fre-| Israel made a descent upon his inheritance 
quent the Jews and the lawyers to the full| and divided it between them. The lawyers 
as much as his papa. Andas his lordship’s| had a saturnalia and feasted on parchment, 
racehorses were running at the same time as; and were drunk with red tape. The bailiffs 
his lordship’s acceptances ; as he was con-| threw off the liveries they had worn as a 
tinually buying fresh estates, borrowing | disguise for years, and were real bailiffs and 
money at thirty per cent. to pay for them, | men in et ee noses, red pocket 
and then selling said estates at a loss to pay | handkerchiefs, ash-sticks, and all once more. 


the interest of the borrowed money ; as he| The auctioneer wrote a Carmen Triumphale 


embarked large sums in the establishment of and called it a catalogue. Many talked, more 
a fourth Italian Opera for the metropolis; as} whispered, more still shook their heads, 
he was credulously attached to the idea that | according to the Burleigh theory of wisdom ; 
a silver mine existed upon some land he had | a few—a very few pitied, and said poor Lord 
in Scotland, and spent a few ‘thousands| Fourcloze. So they began to sell him up. 
in search of said mine, yearly; as he con-|They sold the town mansion in Nineveh 
sidered himself to be a first-rate judge of Square ; the manor house in Wales, the land 
Italian pictures by the old masters, and/in Scotland, and the great show palace of 
wasn’t, but was a constant purchaser, not-| Vellum, with its pictures, and statues, and 
withstanding ; as he had a decided penchant | bronzes ; its carvings, tapestries, and stained 
for litigation, and was constantly appealing | glass ; its many thousand ounces of plate ; its 
to the court above against the decisions of | cut-glass and objects of vertu. Theysold the 





the court below, which appeals were as con- | 
stantly dismissed with costs ; as he speculated | 
to a large amount in railways which obstinate 

arliamentary committees refused to sanction | 

ilis for; as he kept two or three different 
households and families besides his own law- 
ful one at home; andaas, finally, he delighted, 
to a pitch of delirium, in a certain game into 
the carrying on of which closed doors, a 
green table, and sundry rakes, cylindrical 
boxes, and little cubes of ivory spotted black, 
enter, and which involves a partial paralysis 
of the wrist and elbow, his lordship had not 
enjoyed his titles and estates many years be- 
fore the Bohemian hue of his complexion 
became positively Stygian in blackness. It 
takes some time, however, to ruin a lord—at 
least, openly. There is such divinity doth 
hedge the proprietor of a velvet cap with a 
gold ring stuck round with imitation pearls, 
that though he be notoriously insolvent and 
impecunious, years will elapse before the 





house and the park—the tall trees (which 
Lord Fourcloze would so dearly have liked to 
have sold himself, if he had dared), the 
pineries, the conservatories, the aviaries, the 
peacocks, the deer, the lodge, and the lodge- 
gates, and the gate posts with the two 
dolphins, very scaly, rampant. Mr. Gong, the 
auctioneer, sold them all with orations worthy 
of Cicero ; and the Earl of Fourcloze went up 
to town and took lodgings in Jermyn Street, 
nominally in the parish of St. James’s but 
really in the province of Bohemia. 

Towards three of the clock on sunny after- 
noons during the season, you may see creeping 
up St. James’s Street.a shrivelled person, 
elderly, with a fur collar attached to a brown 
coat, patent-leather boots, a glossy wig, a 
shiny hat with a turned-up brim. Common 
people who were in the same state of poverty 
and Bohemianism as this elderly person, 
would be dull and rusty in appearance ; but 
he, being a nobleman, shows his misery in 
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shininess. His yellow kid gloves even shine, | *bis only he who has been initiated in the royal 
though I am afraid not with freshness or | arch of Bohemianism who knows the whence, 
cleanliness. You may see the same elderly | the how, and the reason why: I should be 
person, on sunny afternoons out of the season, | false to my adopted country were I lightly 
crawling up the West-cliff at Brighton, or/|to disclose the mystic conditio vivendi to 
sauntering under the arcade of the Rue de/him unaffiliated to the Grand Lodge of 
Rivoli, or meandering among the bathers, | Bohemia. 
flirters, gossipers, and gamblers, round the; Thomas Lord Marlinspike is another 
Elise-Fontaine at Aix-la-Chapelle, or the bright ornament of aristocratic Bohemia, 
Kursaal at Hombourg. This elderly person |The Lord Thomas’s father is the Earl of 
was once the Right Honourable Ulric de la Clewline, the son of the great naval peer. 
Bond, Earl of Fourcloze. He is nothing par-| Lord Clewline wears low shoes, a long green 
ticular now, save a dried-up, ruined, unprin-| great coat, and a large gingham umbrella, in 
cipled old man. He “makes debts,” as the | which the world says that he carries portions 
French call it still, but ina small way. Hisj|of his large revenues, having been known, 
address is Squab’s Hotel, Jermyn Street ; but when sorely pressed, to relieve the necessities 
he resides not chez Squab—oh no, he is too) of his son from the recesses of the whalebone 
deep in that landlord’s debt for that ; the real | casemates of the umbrella in question. Lord 
residence of the descendant of the Dela Bonds Clewline is not at all a Bohemian; he is 
is at Mr. Heeltap’s the bootmaker, number | simply an eccentric lord; and, being im- 
two hundred and twenty-two Jermyn Street, | mensely rich, is much respected by the aris- 
where he abuses the maid-servant if his red | tocracy, by his tenantry, and by the editor of 
herring at breakfast be not cooked to his | the Capstanhawser Gazette, in which borough 
liking, and does not pay his rent regularly.) he has a sort of political advowson. He did, 
If you ask me how this Bohemian lord lives—| some years ago, labour under the trifling 
how he manages to keep up the shiny hat and imputation of having kicked his wife down 
the fur collar, and to travel first-class to Paris the grand staircase of Capstanhawser Castle, 
and Hombourg, I can only answer that he does but he successfully exonerated himself from 
live and lives thus. His relatives allow him the charge by stating that the Countess of 
a little, perhaps: he is a lord “for a’ that ;” | Clewline, while descending the staircase, hap- 
and really lords seem to be able to get their | pening to stumble down one of the steps, he 
titles discounted, when they have nothing else | merely raised his foot to assist her descent, and 
convertible, and to exist, somehow, upon the so prop her up, as it were ; that stumbling 
bare fact of being lords. So the Earl of Four-| down another step, he raised his foot again, 
cloze drags his slow length along the Bohemia | and so on till the countess reached the bottom 
of St. James’s. He is to be found in all sorts | of the staircase in a succession of stumblings 
of disreputable Bohemian haunts. In sixth-| and proppings-up. Lady C. refuses to live 
rate clubs, where retired coal-merchants are | with him, which to so’ good a husband must 
proud of him and make much of him and/|be a severe blow; and more than that, her 
treat him to wines and meats for his lordship’s , aiding and abetting her wicked, infatuated, 
sake; in clubs of worse odour still—clubs | extravagant Bohemian son proves her clearly 
which Inspector Beresford visits with police-|to be in the wrong vis-d-vis her lord both 
men, and dark lanterns, and sledge-ham-| morally and matrimonially. 
mers, at untimely hours in the morning;| Thomas Lord Marlinspike was distinguished 
in suspicious cigar-shops; at the wings of|at Eton by a spirited propensity for credit, 
queerly managed theatres, where ballets | and a disinclination to settle such so-called 
are the staple entertainment, and the man- | ticks without the direst compulsion ; he shone 
agement is proud of my lord's patron-| much in paper chases, unauthorised boating 
age, and can always find an engagement for | and swimming matches ; and, from the num- 
Mademoiselle Anais, or Mademoiselle Fifine, | ber of times he was brought to the block, must 
to oblige my lord. You will tell me that the | have benefited (by exercise) the flexor and 
Earl of Fourcloze must have other means of; extensor muscles of the master’s right 
employment to support all these expenses,— | arm considerably. He formed his acquaint- 
for all these things cost money ; but I must | ance with the immortal writers of Greece and 
tell you once for all that the citizens of Bohe-| Rome chiefly through the medium of the 
mia, as a body, have the privilege ot living no | facile grades to Parnassus called cribs ; and 
one knows how, but still of living much better | left Eton with the reputation of having 
than many persons who earn their bread by|annoyed more dames, frequented during 
the sweat of their brow. The means in 
Upper and Lower Bohemia may be different|at more public-houses, and fought more 
—the ways more or less crapulous, but the| pitched battles at Montem time, than any 
end—life, is always attained. The occasional| other young nobleman of his age and size. 
clean shirt, the always dandy though ofttimes | He yet lives in the memories of the fags he 
seedy attire, the tolerably regular dinner, the| bullied, the sweetstuff- shopkeepers who 
scarcely ever failing means of getting drunk, | trusted him, and the clergymen of the church 
and wasting money in extravagance—come/|of England who flogged him. His career 
from Heaven knows where, but they do come;!at the University of Oxford was short but 


church time on Sundays and owed money 
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brilliant. Several appearances at chapel 
with eyes artificially blacked, one with a 
air of top-boots appearing beneath his 

surplice, and a great we more failures in 
chapel attendance altogether; innumerable 
quarrels with the proctor, systematic vio- 
lations of all the University by-laws, from 
walking on the college grass-plats to driving 
tandem, soon rendered his withdrawal 
from St. Bumptious college a matter of ne- 
cessity, and not of choice. He left; and it 
must be a proud reflection for him now to 
think that, from the stable-keeper who let 
him his hackneys to the pastry-cook who sent 
him his dinners, his name will be long re- 
membered as a defaulter, and enrolled in the 
jmperishable recordsof thedaybook and ledger. 
o not for a moment suppose that I mean 

to include in the Bohemian category every 
young spendthrift, be he peer or commoner, 
who runs through his rent-roll faster than the 
rents come in, outruns the constable at last, 
and comes to grief and the Insolvent Court. 
Tom Rakewell,in Mr. Hogarth’s printisnosuch 
Bohemian. He is simply a fool; and in the 
vanity of youthful blood poisons good by 
misuse, spends all he has, and comes to Bed- 
lam or the Queen’s Bench in the natural 
course of his folly. Every year there are 
scores of old misers die, who have heaped up 
riches in their sordid and laborious lifetimes, 
leaving young Tom Rakewells to gather them. 
Young Tom squanders the money, enter- 
tains fiddlers, buffoons, horse jockeys, prize 


fighters, bona-robas, &c.; and is, in time, 
taken in execution, or under a commission de 
lunatico, or marries a hideous old woman for 
her money, but he never dreams of being of 


Bohemia—a Bohemian. Every year the 
Times newspaper will contain some score 
leaders upon some stolen bill trial, in which 
Tom Rakewell, a Jew, a horse, and a worth- 
less woman are all mixed up to their common 
disgrace ; every Sunday paper, almost, has its 
extraordinary case of folly and extravagance, 
with young Tom in the box of the Insolvent 
Court. There is scarcely a ship sails for 
Australia without a ruined spendthrift 
aboard, shipped off to the Antipodes by his 
friends to prevent his coming to worse; there 
is scarcely a public house without some sod- 
den Tom Rakewell, far gone in delirium 
tremens, who has had money once, and run 
through it all. You will not walk ten paces 
in the court yard of a debtors’ prison without 
seeing the shawl dressing gown fluttering in 
the breeze, and the tasselled cap of incar- 
cerated Tom, who has been in the Guards, or 
the Line, or in nothing particular, save the 


general debauchery line, and has sown his} 


acceptances broadcast, and bought jewellery 
and double-barrelled guns on credit, to pawn 
—who is in for it just now, till the governor 
comes round, and colours a short pipe, and is 
80 obliging in telling you when the tap will 
open, and so anxious to know whether you 
are going through the Court or not. 


eee 
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Thomas Lord Marlinspike was far different 
to these shallow rakes. He became of Bo- 
hemia almost immediately. He ran races, 
but he painted them, and nobbled them, and 
swapped them, and did such inconceivably 
dirty tricks with them as your poor simple 
spendthrift would never dream of. Before he 
was twenty-three he was a bankrupt as a 
horse dealer. Then he was insolvent, being 
described as the Honourable Thomas Rufus 
Mayntogallant, commonly called Lord Mar- 
linspike, formerly of Sandcrack Lodge, near 
Richmond, omnibus and eab proprietor, after- 
wards of Three, Muttleston Street, Pimlico, 
job-master, afterwards of Cloudy Farm, Sus- 
sex, farmer, dairyman, and pork-butcher, 
afterwards of Kissingen Spa, Biberich and 
Baden-Baden, out of any trade or occupation, 
after of six hundred and six Goliath Square, 
Belgravia (his father’s residence), marker at a 
billiard-table, afterwards of the Debtors’ 
Prison, Whitecross Street, commission agent, 
and now of the Queen’s Prison, Southwark, 
a prisoner for debt, To appear at Twelve. 
All creditors may oppose. 

All creditors did oppose, as you may 
imagine; for Thomas, Lord Marlinspike 
had followed all the trades named in 
his schedule, and, according to report, a good 
many more; some averring, indeed, that the 
heir of the peerage of Clewline had not been 
too proud tohave a fourth share in a gambling 
house, and to keep two or three cigar shops 
in different parts of London. Men even said 
that the lordly Thomas was concerned ina 
betting office, and a loan society which never 
granted any loans, but subsisted upon the 
sums paid as fees for inquiries. Opposed, 
however, by all creditors, the Lord Thomas 
was, by the Chief Commissioner, sufficiently 
relieved from his debts to become twice insol- 
vent afterwards. He is rather quiet now, 
having, as it is reported, married acharwoman, 
but he is yet open to sell blank acceptances for 
sums varying from five shillings to five pounds 
each. Some of these days, Lord Clewline 
(who now sternly refuses to give him a shil- 
ling) will die ; and Thomas will be Lord of 
Clewline and Capstanhawser, a senator, a 


jjustice of peace, Lord Lieutenant of his 


county, perhaps, Ex quovis ligno fit—no; 
all Lord Thomases are not all Lord Marlin- 
spikes. Bohemia is not open to all. 

Now, poor Lord Kay Say is really to be 
pitied for his Bohemianism : the unfortunate 


| young nobleman had really no other choice. 


Fourth son toa noble marquis, expensively 
educated, formerly in the Dragoons, not a 
penny to bless himself with—what was Lord 
Kay Say todo? Marriage with a rich young 
lady was out of the question—his poverty 
being too well known. Digging was beyond 
his capacity, begging unworthy the fourth 
son of the Marquis of Fifay. What did Lord 
Kay Say do but turn Director! Yes; if you 
look at the prospectus of the Costermongers’ 
Mutual Life and Fire Assurance Company ; 
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of the Clodhoppers’ Freehold Land Society ; 
of the Ragged School Bank of Deposit ; of the 
Machine-Sawing Lucifer Match Company ; 
of the Lodging House Keepers’ Protection 
Society ; of the Beer Shop Keepers’ Guar- 
antee Society ; of the Cigai*end Saving Com- 
pany ; in the list of directors of each and all 
of these incorporations, between Goldworthy 
Nugget, Quartz Lodge, Holloway, and Major 
Bangles, H. E.I. C.S., you will find the Lord 
Kay Plantagenet Montmorency Say, M.P., 
F.R.S. How F.R.S.? how M. P.? yet both ; 
but how, Bohemia alone can tell. Lord Kay 
Say, as a fourth son, would have starved or 
sunk into some commercial mésalliance. As a 
director he thrives, and wondrously so. If 
you call upon your friend Gatters, secretary 


gravia, perhaps in back streets off Leicester 
Square, or Clare market. Perhaps J know, 
but while I tell of the chief features of 
Bohemia, scorn to uncover the nakedness 
of the land. 

With all due deference to M. Henr 
Murger, whose admirable book, Les Bohé- 
miens de Paris, has suggested this desultory 
jarticle, I cannot help thinking that the 
| Bohemianism most pregnant with matter for 
|refiection and astonishment is that of the 
| conventionally termed upper classes, not that 
|of painters, and poets, and musicians, and 
‘journalists. It is comparatively easy to 
understand how young Tibbets the artist— 
who has not been able to get a picture 
accepted by the Academy yet, who has no 


to the Costermongers’, or Ratters, actuary to! connection, even among picture-dealers, no 


the Costermongers’, it is ten to one but you 
will find a smart little brougham at the door, 
and that one of the clerks in the outer-office 
tells you that you must really wait ten 
minutes, for that Mr. Gatters or Mr. Ratters 
is engaged with my Lord. 

If any man doubt the existence of the 
province I may call Upper Bohemia, let him 


wait till the next railway mania, the next} 


assurance mania, the next mining mania, the 
next gold-finding mania, the next emigration 
mania, Let him consider the scores of well- 
educated, well-dressed men, with chains, and 
rings, and whiskers, ay, and moustaches, and 
tufts, who start up, and are immediately con- 
verted into directors, secretaries, provisional 
committee-men, speculators, stags—what you 
will. How have they lived during the inte- 
rim ? how will they live when the mania is 


over? Yet I can hear the wheels of their | 


broughams rattling yet, and they dine, and 
drink, and wear chains and rings, and are 
jovially Bohemian, mania or no mania. 

If I could drive some hundreds of the well- 
dressed units of what is called society into 
the pens of Smithfield market, and then have 
some Asmodeus at my bidding to untile, not 
the roofs of the houses, but the heads of the 
assembly, and read their working brains, 
what a well-informed man I should be to be 
sure! In a moment would be made manifest 
the history of Captain Brown’s commission, 
and Jack Fortinbrasses’ secret mission from 
the republic of Guatemala. I should know 
what Ricochet really does in the city ; whether 
O’Ryan’s “esteets in Ireland” have actually 
any existence ; how Mrs. Doublefacet pays for 
her dinner-parties ; where Corneyguide gets 
his jewellery from ; how many hundreds a 
year Tom Dummy clears at whist, and to 
what particular morning journal Captain 
Cobb, who writes for the papers, is attached. 
Perhaps the most startling and instructive 
revelation of all would be to know where all 
the well-dressed inhabitants of Bohemia 
live. They swagger about Regent Street, 
they sit next ys at dinner, they are at our 
evening parties, at the club, the theatre, 
but where do they live? Perhaps in Bel- 
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| patrons, no friends, save artists and authors 
as poor as he himself is, very little credit with 
|his artist’s colourman, and still less with his 
\landlady—is ofttimes put to strange shifts 
‘and hardships, and when he does receive a 
little money, spends it very quickly, for the 
sheer novelty of the thing, wandering about 
in the intervals of a windfall in a strangely- 
vagabondising and Bohemian manner. We 
}can understand Tibbets, so we can Jack 
| Midriff, the medical student, and Frank 
Readiscrip, who is writing for the Penny 
Voice of Freedom till he can get an engage- 
jment on the Times. But, for mystery and 
subtlety of ways and means, and fertility of 
‘invention, commend me to Upper Bohemia. 
|The struggling poet, painter, student, have 
llittle if any appearance to keep up. Long 
|hair, and a threadbare coat, are rather 
picturesque than otherwise. They involve 
no evening parties, no boxes at the opera, no 
'broughams in the park. In the higher 
spheres only are these Napoleons of Bohe- 
mianism to be found. They dash by you, all 
glittering and splendid, and while your friend 
Jones whispers, “hasn’t a penny in the world,” 
Tompkins admiringly sibillates, “lives at the 
rate of a thousand a year.” It may be in 
days to come that if I have power and you 
inclination, I will treat of that Bohemia 
which lies at the very bottom of the social 
ladder—down among the straw and the mud, 
and which alone can be the parallel to the 
Bohemia I have attempted cursorily to 
describe. 
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